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r AHE solution of the problem of inter-Allied 
indebtedness has been advanced in a very 
definite degree this week by the conclusion 

of an agreement for the liquidation of the debt which 

Belgium owes to the United States. The payments 

involved in this case are not very large, but they 

are important, because it may be taken for granted 
that they represent the most lenient terms that America 
is prepared to grant to any of her European debtors. 

They therefore represent also the minimum standard 

which the British Treasury may be expected to adopt 

in the forthcoming negotiations with France and 

Italy. In the ultimate event Great Britain may 

prove to be a more generous, or, shall we say, more 

improvident, creditor ; but for the time being we cannot 
afford to accept from solvent debtors repayments 
on a scale lower than the repayments which they are 
making to the United States. Our offer to limit our 
receipts from Europe to the amount which we have 
contracted to pay to America referred to actual pay- 
ments, not to claims. The French interpretation of 
that offer (explained in detail by our Paris correspondent 
on another page of this issuc) involves a serious mis- 
apprehension. It was an offer not to scale down good 
and bad debts alike but merely to be satisfied with 
the actual reimbursement of our out-of-pocket expenses. 

There is no reason why we should take any risks in the 

matter. We must insist in each case upon our full 

claim and redeem our promise subsequently, if incomings 
exceed outgoings, by remitting or repaying, in due 

Proportion, any surplus that may actually accrue to 

Us, M. Caillaux is coming immediately to London 

fo discuss the problem. It is to be hoped that he 

understands the British point of view, or that if he does 
hot there will be no undue hesitation in explaining it 

Our debtors must shoulder our debts not 
merely in theory but in fact. 












The delay in the delivery of the French reply to 
Germany concerning the Security Pact seems to us to 
be most regrettable. It has been submitted, before 
final despatch, to the consideration not merely of Brussels 
—which is quite proper and reasonable—but of Rome 
and Prague and Warsaw. Such procedure—to which 
Mr. Chamberlain ought certainly not to have consented 
—implies that the negotiations are, as of old, regarded 
as being between Germany and the ex-Allies as a whole. 
This is not the case. The problem involved is that of 
a frontier with which the Poles and the Czechs, and 
perhaps even the Italians, have no concern whatever. 
Who cares what the Czechs think about Alsace 
or Malmedy? Certainly, the British Government does 
not. Yet Mr. Chamberlain consents to their being 
formally consulted and thus places himself in a position 
which will make it very difficult for him to deny in 
future the right of these minor States of Eastern Europe 
to be consulted about all Anglo-German and Franco- 
German relations. Any such apparent admission is 
ridiculous, since it does not correspond with any of 
the facts of the situation. For we are not, in truth, 
more concerned, in this matter, with the opinions of 
Warsaw than of Helsingfors or Athens or Moscow. We 
seek only to compose, if it be possible, the centuries-old 
dispute concerning the western frontier of Germany. 
And if we do not insist on concentrating upon that 
single issue we shall not succeed in composing it. 
France, no doubt, having allied herself to Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, has certain obligations to them and 
is entitled to communicate her proceedings to them 
in this or any other connection. But that has nothing 
to do with us; and it is a great pity that Mr. Chamber- 
lain should have consented to a formal, as distinguished 
from a purely informal and unobjectionable, consulta- 
tion. He has played once more into the hands of the 
Quai d’Orsay. 


* * * 


The Miners’ National Conference has this week 
endorsed the temporary settlement of the coal dispute. 
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Acceptance was, of course, a foregone conclusion ; for, 
though the miners do not like the form of the Royal 
Commission which is to be set up, they could not 
possibly have pushed their objections to the length of 
upsetting the settlement. The names of the Com- 
missioners have still to be announced; but it is now 
accepted that the Commission will be a small body, 
aided by technical assessors and representatives of 
miners and owners, but consisting of persons supposed 
to have open minds on the questions at issue. No one 
is likely to envy the Commission its job. It has a very 
wide field to cover, and it can hardly avoid extending 
its enquiry beyond the coal trade into the industries 
closely related to coal mining. It will be forced, 
we believe, to recommend some form of compulsory 
unification, as well as a drastic reorganisation of the 
methods of coal distribution. But any such scheme 
is bound to offend a large number of powerful vested 
interests, and likely to lead on to a political battle in 
which the great interests will be ranged on opposite 
sides. If, alternatively, the Commission shrinks from 
this prospect, it will only confront the country instead 
with the industrial impasse from which we so barely, 
and by such doubtful means, escaped three weeks ago. 
* * * 

The suggestion we made last week that a policy of 
nationalisation—or of something approximating to 
nationalisation—may be forced upon the country, not 
by the arguments of Socialists or the demands of 
powerful Trade Unions, but by the sheer logic of the 
economic situation, has received a striking confirmation 
in a letter which Sir Samuel Instone has addressed to 
the Press, advocating the nationalisation of the railways. 
Sir Samuel is best known to the public as the chairman 
of a very enterprising and successful aerial transport 
company, but he is also chairman of several coal and 
steel and shipping companies. In short, he is a very 
considerable “‘ captain of industry ’’—who used once, 
we believe, to bear the even more distinguished name of 
Einstein, His view is that a nationalised railway system, 
run deliberately at a loss, with merely nominal freight 
charges, would repay that loss ten times over by the 
enormous stimulus it would give to other industries of 
every description. Unemployment, he believes, would 
be swept away—and with it the dole, which alone would 
be enough to pay the deficit on the railways—a great 
trade boom would ensue, and the cost of living would 
fall whilst wages rose; we should “‘ recapture the coal 
markets of the world,” “‘ every ship at present tied up 
would be fully occupied.” “ All this can be done at one 
stroke by the nationalisation of the railways... . 
I have always been against nationalisation in any form, 
but I feel now that we are up against conditions which 
this country has never had to face before. My intention 
is to make cheap transport do for Britain to-day what 
cheap fuel did in the past generation.” We have no 
space here to examine the economics of Sir Samuel's 
proposal, but undoubtedly there is a great deal in his 
idea. We have made our roads free, why not our rail- 
ways ? If we are to subsidise at all, why not subsidise 
the key industry of all key industries and make all other 
subsidies unnecessary ? Is that possible? Sir Samuel 
Instone believes that it is, and we are inclined to think 
that he is right. 

* * * 

The provincial governments in India are preparing 
for the autumn legislative session, and are meeting 
with difficulties of varied kinds. In Bombay the 


Swarajists have started fresh tactics of non-co opera- 
tion, on the ground that they have been unfairly treated 
in the Council, and also, it appears, because the non- 
Brahmin members tend to make common cause with 
the Government. 


In the Central Provinces, where the 





ae 


diarchal system has been suspended for some months 
the Governor and the Swarajists have been negotiating 
for the purpose of finding out whether the appointment 
of two Swarajist Ministers would be possible. Nothing 
has come of the effort, and the province, presumably, 
will go on without Ministers until the next general 
election. In Bengal the Swarajists have suffered 
reverse by the defeat of their candidate for the presi- 
dency of the Council, a Bengali Independent having 
been elected. It is not at all likely that the election of 
an Indian, of whatever party, to the chair of the Council 
will tend to restore a tolerable situation in Bengal. 
For one thing, the Swarajists possess more than suffi- 
cient emai and willingness to obstruct; and for 
another, an Indian chairman, in existing circumstances, 
is at a great disadvantage. His rulings are certain to 
be unpopular. The change of chairman involves the 
retirement of Sir Evan Cotton, long prominent in 
London County Council affairs, who for the past three 
years has directed the Bengal Council and been the 
right hand of Lord Lytton in his complicated difficulties 
with the Swarajists. In the provincial Councils, as in the 
All-India Legislative Assembly, the first presidents 
under the 1920 Constitution were nominated by the 
Crown. Their successors are to be elected by the 
members, and the choice of Indians is in most cases 
inevitable. We should be justified, therefore, in anti- 
cipating that the provincial Councils and the All-India 
Assembly alike are entering upon a stage that will be 
at least as fruitful of parliamentary difficulties as the 
first years of the reformed Constitution have been. 
% * * 

President Coolidge, from his summer retreat, has 
sent out a message couched in the kind of terms that 
he, better than most public men, knows how to use. 
The words sound clear, but the meaning as often as 
not is indefinite. The President’s latest intimation is 
characteristic. He is avowedly anxious that the Senate 
should ratify the protocol of the World Court of Inter- 
national Justice, with the reservations drafted by 
Mr. C. E. Hughes, the late Secretary of State. The 
proposal will come before the Senate immediately 
upon its reassembly in December, and Mr. Coolidge, 
evidently, believes that a majority of the Senate can 
now be obtained for ratification. But Senator Borah’s 
attitude is unaltered, and the present Senate is certainly 
no more friendly to the President than the last one was. 
In the meantime, there comes from Mr. Coolidge an 
intimation that he may call in the autumn an inter- 
national conference—not upon one or other of the urgent 
questions of the hour, such as debts or armaments— 
but upon the codification of international law. The 
obviously inspired communication by means of which 
this idea reaches the American Press includes the 
suggestion that the President wants to give the Senate 
something fresh to think about while the World Court 
plan is under discussion. These tactics will not seem 
realistic to the British people, who have never thought 
of the codification of international law as anything wo 
troubling about while so many of the concrete an 
urgent questions of the European settlement are s 
in the way. The practical point, however, is that the 
large body of educated Americans who are trou 
by the position of the United States in relation to Europe 
have been impelled to give up talking about the League 
of Nations and to concentrate upon the very simple 
issue of America’s entry into the World Court. 
the President can, by any manceuvre, continue to turn 
the Senate’s opposition, all internationally-min 
Americans will naturally rejoice. 

a * * 

Both Mr. Dobbie, the President of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, and Mr. J. H. Thomas have 
made this week important speeches dealing with 
railway situation. Mr. Dobbie was militant, 
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Wr. Thomas pacific ; but in both speeches it was impos- 
ibleto miss the note of anxiety. The railway companies 
have indeed withdrawn their proposal for a voluntary 
g-round reduction in wages; but they are now going 
to the Railway Wages Board with a claim for still 

ter reductions. The railway unions, on the other 
hand, have their National Programmes, in which they 
ge claiming considerable advances and _ all-round 
improvements in working conditions. How the Wages 
Board will deal with these rival demands remains to 
be seen; but it must be remembered that the Board is 
got an arbitration tribunal, and that neither party is 
uder any obligation to accept its findings, though of 
course they carry considerable weight. Behind Mr. 
Thomas's speech it is easy to see his consciousness that 
the men he leads are in no mood to accept reductions, 
even if these are proposed by the Board. The mining 
crisis has undoubtedly changed the temper of the Trade 
Union rank and file, and — them a new consciousness 
of power. Mr. Thomas the other day preached peace ; 
but gave at the same time a plain intimation that, if a 
fight came, he would not be behindhand in leading it. 
Inother words, he hinted plainly that persistence in the 
attempt to bring down wages below the basic rates now 
in force will be the signal for trouble quite beyond his 
or any other leader’s power to control. 

* 3 * 


The wool employers, as we anticipated, have been 
compelled to recede from the impossible attitude 
which they had taken up, and to agree that work 
should be resumed at the old rates of wages while a 
Court of Enquiry considers the circumstances of the 
dispute. They did not, however, give way on this 
pint until the Minister of Labour had addressed to 
them a special letter pointing out that their claim that 
wages should be reduced before the enquiry began 
was wholly contrary to the standing practice in dealing 
with trade disputes, and would, if admitted, set a 
most dangerous precedent. This obstacle being at 
length withdrawn, work has been resumed on the old 
terms and the questions at issue have been referred to 
aCourt of Enquiry, whose recommendations both parties 
have pledged themselves to accept. Neither side has 
von a victory; but it is at least satisfactory that the 
wage question is now to be considered in the light of 
full enquiry, and that the attempt to use a favourable 
opportunity for enforcing a reduction by means of a 
lock-out has failed. The experience gained in both the 
miming and the wool disputes should cause employers 
i other trades to ask themselves seriously whether 
attempts further to reduce wages are worth while, 
or whether they would be better advised to seek other 
means of promoting economy in production—or securing 
ai expansion of credit. 

* * * 


The County Councils Association, at the suggestion 
of the Minister of Health, has issued a memorandum 
ae. that County Councils should make greater use 
their powers under the Housing Acts. The main 
Ceonsibtlity for housing falls, of course, not on the 
ounty Councils, but upon the District Councils. But, 
at interfering with the work of these bodies, 
ounty Councils can do a great deal of useful work, 
“pecially in stimulating and aiding public utility 
=— by such methods as the guaranteeing of loans 
of which advances can be made to those who desire 

id houses for occupation. County Councils can 

do something, by co-ordinating the work of the 
dentin authorities, to further the more systematic 
_ pment of their areas, and to introduce at least 
Ror eps of region-planning. The Middlesex 
consid. ouncil and one or two others have already made 
~ erable use of the powers conferred upon them ; 
Y i. County authorities have done little or nothing. 
18 obvious that, even if the main responsibility 


for housing is left with the District Councils, the County 
Council is in a far better position both for estimating 
the needs of a whole area, and for stimulating those 
larger schemes which aim not merely at housing the 
population already on the spot, but at transferring 
population from congested districts to new centres 
capable of better civic development. 

. * * 


The Imperial Economic Committee, with whose first 
Report we deal elsewhere in this issue, published on 
Thursday its second Report, containing reeommenda- 
tions for the better supply of meat from Empire sources. 
One proposal embodied in this second Report has 
produced an immediate disclaimer from the Prime 
Minister. The Committee asks that the existing 
legislation with reference to the importation of live 
cattle into the United Kingdom should be reconsidered. 
Mr. Baldwin replies that this question was fully dis- 
cussed at the Imperial Economie Conference in 1928, 
when it was recognised that the Government had in the 
first place to safeguard fully the position of the home 
agricultural producer, and that nothing has occurred 
since to change the Government’s attitude. The 
remainder of the Report deals mainly with the diffi- 
culties caused by the distance of Empire meat-producing 
areas from the United Kingdom. Further research 
into the problems of chilling and cold-storage is recom- 
mended ; and the proposals for the labelling of Empire 
produce, contained in the first Report, are repeated 
and amplified. But there is still no sign that the 
Committee is addressing itself to the major questions 
raised by its terms of reference, or that it is prepared 
to recommend any substantial change in the present 
marketing arrangements. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: A peaceful life must 
have few attractions for Free State Ministers, otherwise 
they would scarcely have selected the opening weeks of 
the Parliamentary recess to force a fight with the 
medical profession. Most people believed that not the 
least boon conferred by our new status was that it 
enabled doctors who graduated in the Free State to 
retain the privileges conferred by the inclusion of their 
names in the British Medical Register. When the 
subject was discussed last February in the Dail there 
was no hint in Ministerial speeches that such a position 
was, as Mr. Cosgrave now maintains, “ incompatible 
with our dignity,” or that the only acceptable solution 
is to set up “a self-controlled, self-contained authority ” 
in the twenty-six counties. So far no attempt has been 
made on the Government side to meet the arguments 
of the profession that the creation of a separate register 
for the Free State would mean a wholesale flight of 
students to English universities, the decay of the great 
Irish schools of medicine, outside Belfast, and an 
inevitable lowering of professional standards. The 
official view seems to be that doctors, as the Minister for 
Justice said, are trying to frighten the Government, 
and when they find that this does not pay will exert 
their influence to induce the British Medical Council 
to grant “complete reciprocity ’’ to graduates under 
control of the new Free State authority. Opposition is 
ascribed to “ political reasons” without any proof 
being put forward, but admittedly Ministers on their 
side are inspired by purely political motives. This does 
not imply, as is suggested in some quarters, dissatisfac- 
tion on their part with the Treaty status. On the 
contrary their object seems to be to prove that under the 
Constitution their exercise of power is as unfettered as 
it would be were Mr. de Valera’s Republic in existence. 
Apart from the fact that the nation as a whole is already 
convinced on this head, it is a deplorable blunder in 
tactics to employ these powers not to extend but to 

curtail the rights of a great professional organisation 
in a matter in which public opinion is solidly on its side. 
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THE POWER OF THE PEOPLE 


R. A. J. COOK, the Secretary of the Miners’ 
M Federation, has been saying a good many 
foolish things lately, and the more foolish 
they have been the more widely they have been 
published. Three weeks ago, with the help of the 
whole Trade Union movement, he indubitably secured 
for his clients a substantial “triumph,” and he 
would perhaps have been more than human if he had 
been proof against the flattery of the great audiences 
of admirers who have acclaimed him the hero of the 
hour. But it is a misfortune nevertheless that he should 
have been led to indulge in so much revolutionary 
grandiloquence ; for such talk leads nowhere, it does 
not serve even to hearten the army of Labour—the 
majority of whose rank and file are as little fond as the 
rest of the community of the word ‘“ revolution ’’— 
it results only in providing the extremists on the other 
side with fresh material wherewith to bolster up their 
Bolshevik bogies. 

If powerful, and presumably responsible, Trade Union 
officials like Mr. Cook talk lightly and glibly about 
“revolution,” to be brought about by “a disciplined 
army ’’ who can blame the Duke of Northumberland 
and his friends if they denounce the British Labour 
movement as a Communist conspiracy and preach on 
their side also the doctrines of force. Those who know 
anything of the Labour movement know well enough 
of course that the Northumberland - Morning Post 
theory of Trade Unionism is sheer nonsense; but that 
does not prevent the Duke from frightening a large num- 
ber of anxious middle-class householders with extracts 
from the speeches of the foolish Mr. Cook—who, if he 
contemplated any step deserving the name of “ revo- 
Jution,” would not only lack allies, but would not have 
five per cent. of his own men behind him. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Cook has hastened to explain to the press 
that he did not really mean anything, that his use of 
the phrase “ disciplined army” was purely figurative, 
and that he would be the last man in the world to 
advocate the use of force. But his boasts have enjoyed 
a wider publicity than his disclaimer—as always hap- 
pens in such cases. 

In a sense such rhetoric is harmless enough. It 
amuses and perhaps thrills a working class audience, 
much as the Home Secretary’s dark hints about sensa- 
tional “‘ Red plots’’ amuse and thrill some of the 
readers of Sunday newspapers; but it produces no 
direct results upon the people to whom it is addressed, 
as is shown by the not merely steady, but increasing, 
impatience of that most representative organ of British 
working class opinion, the Trade Union Conference, 
with anything that savours of revolutionary or Com- 
munist propaganda. Mr. Cook would not use such 
language in that assembly. But why should he use it 
at all? By doing so he merely plays into the hands 
of the extremists on both sides, who believe in the 
class war and miss no opportunity of intensifying and 
exacerbating class feeling; and are thus able at times 
vastly to increase the difficulties of that overwhelming 
majority of Englishmen of all classes who wish to see 
the quarrels of Capital and Labour adjusted with the 
least possible resort to force. Mr. Cook would probably 
claim to belong to that majority, and for aught we know 
he does; but if so his platform speeches are incom- 
patible with his aims. 


A very widely reported sentence from a speech which 
Mr. Cook made in Pontypridd last Sunday offers , 
particularly clear example of what responsible Labour 
leaders ought not to say. “I realise now,” he declared: 

the power we have. I had dreamt of it, but had never realiseg 

till that Thursday night the power that could compel Cabinets 
to change their minds, that could compel a leading and honourable 
statesman (Mr. Baldwin) to do so... the Cabinet feared the 
result because it would have meant revolution. 
It would not, of course, have meant revolution, or 
anything like revolution, but it would have meant the 
most serious economic upheaval that this or any other 
country has ever suffered, and the exaggeration of the 
phrase is perhaps pardonable. What is not pardonable, 
in a speaker who professes belief in constitutional action, 
is the suggestion that a Government with a huge popular 
mandate is at the mercy of highly organised sectional 
interests. It would be an unwise suggestion even if 
it were true. But it is not true at all. Mr. Baldwin 
is by no means at the mercy of Mr. Cook, and the 
sooner Mr. Cook abandons the belief—or perhaps we 
should say, the pretence—that he is, the better for the 
prospects of the miners of Great Britain. It is true 
that on that famous Thursday night the miners gained 
their point—temporarily at least. But the owners 
also secured, for the same period, all that they had 
demanded. Moreover, the palpable surrender of the 
Cabinet was a surrender not to Mr. Cook and his men, 
but to the united Trade Union world, backed by a great 
consensus of non Trade Union opinion. The circum- 
stances were unique and are unlikely to recur. 

We think it of the utmost importance that this point 
should be understood. The Cabinet accepted not the 
dictation of the Trade Unions, still less that of the 
Miners’ Federation, but the dictation of the great mass 
of informed public opinion—as was its plain duty. 
The strength of the miners lay in the fact that they were 
in the right. That is why they were supported by the 
other Trade Unions, and also, in effect, by most of the 
Press. They sought only to retain the bare living wage 
which at present they receive, and their claim on the 
face of it was unanswerable. Few men—and those 
fools—believe that British industry can be put on its 
feet again by the starvation of its skilled workers. 
Mr. Cook was in luck; he had public opinion behind 
him. But unless in the future he shows more sense 
than he has exhibited in his recent orations he is not 
likely ever to have such luck again. a 

We criticise Mr. Cook because he happens in his 
elation to have been more indiscreet than any other 
public commentator upon the events of the week before 
last. But it is certainly at least equally necessary that 
the Diehard opponents of the temporary settlement 
should understand what exactly it was that happened. 
The event contained no threat of either present 0 
future “ revolution” ; it contained rather an assurance 
that the enormous power of the Trade Unions can 
used only when their cause is so good as to produce 
unanimity. If the Government had offered no ad be 
solution there would have been such a strike as his 
never before been known, and it is hard to exaggerate 
what the consequences might have been. But that was 
only because of the moral strength of the miners ms 
If they had been in the wrong they might have ah 
defied with impunity, and ultimately, of course, bea 
Their success in “ compelling Cabinets, as Mr aa 
puts it, implies no further threat whatever again 
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authority of Governments and Parliaments ; for such 
asuecess could only be repeated under similar conditions 
_that is to say, under conditions in which, in the eyes 
of the majority of the community, they deserved to 
succeed. 

The united power of the Trade Unions is enormous, 
and, in our view, wholly salutary and useful; for in the 
jast resort it depends on moral, not physical, force. In 
support of an evil or senseless or even speculative policy 
it eannot be employed, for the simple reason that 
millions of honest and sensible English workmen cannot 
be persuaded to exert their united strength save in a 
cause which they genuinely believe to be both just and 
reasonable. And if they do believe that, then we may 
be pretty sure that they are right. If our militant 
fascists could be imbued with a little more faith in the 
patriotism and common sense of their fellow-countrymen 
they might understand this, and mitigate accordingly 
their hostility towards Trade Unionism. If they want 
a fight they will no doubt get it—gnd subsequently 
regret it. For whether the struggle be moral or physical 
the Trade Unions will win hands down whenever their 
case is good. If ever, on the other hand, the wilder 
leaders of Labour should attempt to use their power 
for improper purposes—as for instance for the extra- 
parliamentary imposition of a programme of nationalisa- 
tion—their sole weapon will inevitably break in their 
hands. There is no such thing as the “tyranny” of 
the Trade Unions—save in the sense in which all 
majorities, the “‘dry’’ majority in America, for instance, 
may be described as “‘tyrannous”’—for their power is 
based upon the unanimity of millions. In certain 
circumstances it is vast and irresistible, but it is almost 
impossible for them to abuse it, for in the last resort 
it is the power of the people. 


THE DEBT NEGOTIATIONS 


Paris, August 18th. 
F one grapples seriously with the problem of the war 
| debts one is obliged to get down to hard figures. 
The general principles accepted by France have 
already been outlined in this correspondence, but the most 
important of all is the reduction of the European debt to 
England to the same dimensions as England’s debt to 
America ; and the deduction that the French draw to the 
effect that, this theoretic reduction being finally admitted, 
the European debtors are each liable only in an ascertainable 
proportion, and cannot be made responsible for each other’s 
defaults, This means that England must first write down 
her Continental credits to a generously low figure, and then 
be prepared to lose heavily on these reduced claims which 
are divided up into several packets. Doubtless England 
in making her concession intended the reduced debt of 
Europe to be to all intents and purposes one and indivisible ; 
but it is argumentatively difficult to object to the propor- 
tionate cutting up of the demand, or to make any particular 
country responsible for more than its share, irrespective of 
whether other countries meet their obligations or not. I 
am afraid that England, as a result of ill-considered declara- 
tions, starts under a handicap, and has been manceuvred 
‘nto an awkward position. The figures which I propose 
to give in this article are based on the French assumption 
that the financial operation can be performed in the “ two 
times ” thus indicated : (1) The acceptance by England of 
a general debt total; (2) the allocation of these effective 
liabilities among “ good ”’ and “ bad” debtors, in accor- 
dance with the ratio of their original liabilities. 
Various statements have been made about the earlier 
discussions in London. It seems possible to sift what is 






authentic from what is a mere exercise in speculative 
politics. If one roughly assumes the franc to run a hundred 
to the pound, France nominally owes England sixty milliards 
of paper francs. Provisional arrangements will not in the 
French view help considerably in the stabilisation of French 
finances. If the British were ready to temporise, M. 
Caillaux was reluctant to allow another unknown obligation 
to be substituted for the present unknown obligation. It is 
precisely the uncertainty which makes it difficult to estab- 
lish any fiscal programme and to bring back confidence. 
It is desirable to determine once and for all the hypotheti- 
cation which lies upon French credit by reason of the war 
debts. It is affirmed that, taking France’s position into 
consideration, but not acting upon the French thesis, the 
British Treasury tentatively diminished its annual expec- 
tations on France from twenty to fifteen million pounds, 
while the French negotiators proposed annuities of seven 
or eight million pounds, of which between three and four 
millions would be directly paid by France, the rest repre- 
senting the transference to England of French credits on 
Germany. Moreover, for her own payments, France 
suggested a partial moratorium until 1929, when certain 
commercial debts will have been reimbursed. There is 
therefore a great gulf between the two propositions. In 
the last few days M. Caillaux, addressing the correspondents 
in Paris of British and American newspapers, insisted on 
his resolve not to make promises on behalf of France which 
France is not sure of being able to keep. We are only at 
the beginning of a bout of bargaining which may be as 
prolonged as the reparations dispute, and it is significant 
that Lord Bradbury should again come prominently into 
the picture. Stern debates are preparing. 

Lord Bradbury, so long the British delegate to the 
Reparation Commission, living in Paris, has expressed the 
opinion that France is able to pay £3880,000,000. 
Lord Bradbury has had peculiar opportunities of observing 
French financial methods, and I hope it is not indiscreet 
to suggest that he, in his Paris days, was inclined to con- 
trast these methods very unfavourably with the methods 
of the British Treasury. It may be that he was right ; 
the truth is that French economic experts have a totally 
different conception of finances, public and private, and it 
is impossible to harmonise not only the practice, but the 
principles of France and England. Naturally Lord Brad- 
bury, with his special experience, would not for a moment 
admit that there could be any dispute about the superiority 
of the British practice and principles. England has a 
tradition and a reputation which have given her the leading 
place in finance among the nations of the world. Never- 
theless, it is right to remember that other ideas and other 
customs actually exist. The question is whether it is 
possible to judge the French situation from the British 
standpoint, and while condemning French usages to assume 
that they will produce the same results as if French resources 
were managed by the British Treasury. 

The Temps, taking the British formula which is to be 
found in the Balfour Note, in the Bonar Law Plan, in the 
Curzon Letter, and in the document drawn up by Mr. 
Winston Churchill—successive communications which are 
dated August, 1922, January, 1923, August, 1923, and 
February, 1925—argues that if it were strictly applied to 
the Continental nations proportionately to their debts, 
France would have to pay to England, not 600 millions 
sterling, not 380 millions, but only 150 millions. This 
may be regarded as a strange evaluation, but it logically 
follows that with such a reduced capital the annuities 
asked by England are considered far too high. I prefer, 
in setting out the French case, to approach the problem 
from the standpoint of the various annuities, German and 
British, which have already been fixed. The French calcu- 
lations and deductions in this respect do not resemble the 
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British. If one subtracts from the German payments 
under the Dawes Plan sums necessary for a variety of 
purposes, the effective reparations payments are, roundly, 
805 million gold marks for 1925—1926 and 1926—1927 ; 
1,155 millions for 1927—1928; and two milliards for the 
following years. No account is taken of supplementary 
payments based on a prosperity index. The part of 
England is 22 per cent., and this represents in English 
money £7,250,000 for the present year; £8,850,000 for the 
two following years; £12,700,000 in 1927—1928; and 
£22,000,000 in the subsequent years. Deducting these 
figures from the annuities which England must pay to the 
United States, it is contended that the engagements of 
the Allies towards Great Britain are thus reduced to 
£25,750,000 for the present year; a little more than 
£16,000,000 for 1926 and 1927; £20,300,000 for 1928; 
£11,000,000 for the four following years; and finally to 
£16,000,000 after 1983. 

Such is the French arithmetic, and it remains to discover 
what part of responsibility for this difference between 
British payments to America and German payments to 
England should fairly fall upon France. It is here that the 
French and British chiefly disagree. If the collectivity 
of debtors to England included Russia, the French part 
would, it is urged, be about a third. If, on the contrary, 
Russia is omitted, and the other Allies must bear the 
weight of her default, the French part is about half. Thus 
it is argued that France should not be called upon to pay 
the annuity of £20,000,000 which has been spoken 
of in the British journals, nor even the £15,000,000 
which it is understood the British Treasury is willing 
to accept, but only—if one sticks to the declared British 
principles as interpreted here—£12,750,000 for 1925; 
£12,000,000 for 1926 and 1927; £10,000,000 for 1928; 
£5,500,000 for the four following years; and £8,000,000 
after 1933. 

To resume these contentions as briefly and simply as 
possible : England pays each year, after 1933, £38,000,000 ; 
Germany pays England at the same period £22,000,000 
annually; and the Continental Allies therefore owe 
annuities to England of £16,000,000—the difference be- 
tween 88 millions and 22 millions. The French 
claim that if the Continent is taken as a whole they 
should contribute towards the deficit one-third, namely, 
five and a third millions; and, if Russia is excluded, one 
half, namely eight millions. In order to make the point 
clear, in this summary I ignore the variations of the inter- 
vening years. It will be seen how great is the disparity 
between the British demand and the French offer, and 
how divergent are the lines on which their reasoning pro- 
ceeds. 

To continue : France, though protesting merely for the 
form against the exclusion of Russia, which increases her 
responsibility, does not admit the exclusion of other Allies, 
and above all, declines to take upon her shoulders the 
possible default of Germany. The Dawes Plan was fashioned 
after careful inquiry by British, by American, and by other 
experts ; and for the purpose of a debt settlement it is 
not possible for England to bring its yield into question. 
Further, it is remarked that although no time limit is 
placed upon the functioning of the Dawes Plan, the fact 
that, although England must pay annuities to the United 
States until 1984, England asks from France part payment 
by the allocation of a portion of France’s share in the 
German annuities, implies that at any rate the French 
liabilities which depend upon the functioning of the Dawes 
Plan come to an end with the cessation of payments under 
the Dawes Plan. It is, however, in spite of a period not 
having been fixed for German payments, reckoned that 
with the amortisation of railway and industrial bonds whose 
service constitutes an essential element of the Dawes 
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annuity, the German payments will cease in forty years 
leaving England to continue her payments for another 
twenty years to the United States. Will England have 
to do this not only without help from Germany, but from 
the Allies? The French calculations take this factor into 
account ; it is asserted that the present value of an annuity 
of £38,000,000 payable during twenty years after 
1965 is relatively small. On the five per cent. table this 
additional obligation of England, after German and Allied 
payments may be presumed to have expired, is in capital 
value merely £67,000,000. If therefore England de. 
mands this extra sum from her Allied debtors, there 
must be added about £4,000,000 per annum—and 
the French, on the principles which they pretend to find 
in the Churchill and other notes, would be responsible for 
an additional £2,000,000 on the annuities already stated, 
This is, to say the least, ingenious. 

It will have been observed that with such an addition 
we arrive (always following the French estimates as set 
out in the Temps) at figures which place the full French 
indebtedness higher in the earlier years than in the later 
years. They are given as follows: £14,750,000 the first 
year; £14,000,000 in 1926; £7,500,000 in 1929; 
rising again to £10,000,000 from 1933 onwards, 
There is an obvious anomaly in this incidence of liabilities, 
but this can be corrected by a readjustment of the annuities 
which will lighten the burden during the years in which 
France is recovering her financial situation. 

I hope it will be perfectly understood that in this some- 
what technical exposition of the French estimates and 
reasoning, I have refrained from giving them my personal 
endorsement, I have confined myself to a close repetition 
of the French case, believing that its fallacies, if fallacies 
there are, will be detected; but believing also that now 
we have got down to the discussion of figures an adequate 
account of the figures prepared by the French is necessary 
to those who desire to follow the developments of these 
difficult and (except for the specialist) unavoidably arid 
discussions. 

SisLeY HvupDLEsTON. 


BUYING IMPERIALLY 


, I \HE first Report of the Imperial Economic Committee 
urges the British public to “ buy Imperially "— 
in other words, to give a preference, wherever 

possible, to Empire goods over goods produced in foreign 

countries. It recommends that all goods should be plainly 
marked so as to indicate their origin, and to distinguish 
articles of home, Imperial, and foreign manufacture. It 
proposes that the British Government should set up & 
special body—an ‘* Executive Commission ”—to encourage 

Empire trade, and that this body should launch a great and 

continuous propaganda campaign, especially among the 

young, in order to encourage the habit of “ Imperial buying.” 

It also urges that considerable sums should be spent on 

research, especially on the packing, chilling, cold storage, 

and scientific shipment of perishable Empire goods, and 
that special financial help should be given in the develop- 
ment of new sources of supply within the Empire. 
The Imperial Economic Committee is a body representing 
the Dominions and Colonies as well as Great Britain. It 
was set up by Mr. Baldwin early this year, and its origi 
goes back to the Imperial Economic Conference held two 
years ago. Its terms of reference instruct it to “ consider 
the possibility of improving the methods of preparing for 
market and marketing within the United Kingdom the food 
products of the overseas parts of the Empire with a view to 
increasing the consumption of such products in the United 
Kingdom in preference to imports from foreign countries. 
It has no executive powers; but no limit is placed on its 
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right to recommend any measures which it deems advisable. 

The Committee has, however, in this Report left all proposals 

for tariff preferences out of account, and confined itself to 

ing alternative ways of increasing the British con- 
sumption of Empire produce. 

It would not be fair to judge the work of the Committee 
by this first unambitious Report. It is a new type of body ; 
and its members doubtless feel the need to hasten slowly. 
Their aim for the present is rather to create a public opinion 
in favour of the preference of Empire goods than to put 
forward any extensive plan for making that preference 
diective. Hence their proposal that the major part of the 
million pounds voted by Parliament as a first annual grant 
for the encouragement of Empire trade should be spent 
on propaganda. Hence their insistence that the primary 
movement towards Imperial preference must come from the 
consumer himself. Their Report is, indeed, itself a contri- 
bution to this propaganda. It is designed to foster in the 
mind of the British public a readiness to consider more 
ambitious projects. 

We find it difficult to believe that the Committee really 
puts much faith in its principal recommendation. In urging 
that, if all Empire goods are plainly marked as such, the 
individual consumer will give them an effective preference 
over goods of foreign origin, they seem to us to be making a 
considerable mistake. The ordinary consumer is far too 
much concerned to buy what she can as cheaply as she can 
to pay much attention to any labels of origin that may be 
attached to the goods. This is apart from the extreme 
difficulty of enforcing on the retailer the correct labelling 
ofall goods exposed for sale. Doubtless, there are individual 
buyers who will be influenced ; but we do not believe they 
form any considerable fraction of the consuming public. 

All the same, we fancy the members of the Committee, 

even if they were fully conscious of this fact, would act 
much as they have acted in their Report. For the compul- 
sory labelling of Empire produce, even if it produces no 
considerable effect on the consuming public, has its value 
for the “‘ Imperialists ”’ as a propagandist measure, to be 
followed up by the systematic propagandist campaign which 
they recommend. Without itself stimulating Empire 
trade, it may help to create in the public mind an attitude 
favourable to more effective measures, which can then be 
brought forward at a later stage with better hope of success. 
What these further measures may be—tariff preferences, 
bulk purchases of foodstuffs in the Dominions, or some 
other steps yet unurged—remains to be seen. The first 
step, we can fancy the “‘ Imperialists ” saying, is to bring 
the public into a right frame of mind. 
For this reason, the Committee’s Report is really far more 
mportant than its actual contents would suggest. It 
taises at once certain vital questions. Do we want to go out 
of our way to increase trade within the Empire in preference 
to developing our trade with places abroad ? Do we want 
anational propagandist campaign in favour of “ Imperial 
buying,” to be set on foot and financed out of public funds ? 
Do we want all the scholars in the elementary schools 
taught to “ buy Imperially ” ? Are we prepared to run 
the risk that this apparently harmless form of Imperial 
Propaganda may get itself inextricably mixed up with forms 
far less harmless ? All these are difficult questions which 
anse directly out of the present Report. 

To the first question we, for our part, are prepared to 
return an affirmative answer. We do want to stimulate 
trade within the Empire, and to give preference—by means 
other than tariffs—to Empire goods produced under fair 
conditions, This last is, by the way, an important qualifi- 
— of which no mention is made anywhere in the Report. 

tt there are as black spots, from the standpoint of labour 
Conditions, within the Empire as without. Subject to this 


ition, we see great advantage in closer economic 








connection between the different parts of the Empire ; and 
we find nothing to quarrel with in the Committee’s account 
of these advantages. 

Already, the Report points out, the Empire furnishes 
Great Britain with by far her best and most stable markets 
for manufactured goods. Even where no special measures 
are in force, British goods do enjoy, save in Canada, a 
de facto preference. The development of these compara- 
tively “ sheltered ” markets obviously depends on their own 
rate of productive expansion, which in turn depends on their 
ability to find secure markets for their own products. This 
need further conditions the rate at which they can success- 
fully absorb emigrants from Great Britain—and we agree 
with the Committee’s assumption that it is desirable to 
stimulate such emigration, provided that it is purely 
voluntary and on a satisfactory economic basis. In other 
words, the more Empire produce we buy, the more of our 
goods and of our men the Empire will be able to take. 
There is a greater assurance of reciprocal benefit than we 
can have in most of our trading with foreign countries. 

This argument seems to us to be sound; and, if we 
thought a tariff necessary to give effect to its logical conse- 
quence, we should be prepared to advocate even a tariff. 
But we do not think a tariff necessary ; we put our faith 
rather in a system of organised marketing based on collective 
purchase in this country from co-operative and similar 
organisations of producers in the overseas parts of the 
Empire. This involves, indeed, control of competing imports 
from abroad; but it does not involve any kind of tariff. 
Failing some such system of controlled purchase, however, 
the case for Empire preference does lead straight to tariffs ; 
and, until the merits of the alternative policy are more 
widely appreciated, the movement towards closer Imperial 
unity carries with it the danger of fostering the false remedy 
of Tariff Reform. 

The policy of bulk purchase is not mentioned in the present 
Report, though it is dealt with in the interesting book, 
Sheltered Markets, recently published by Mr. F. L. 
McDougall, one of the Australian representatives on the 
Imperial Economic Committee. That policy sets out to 
control the market, not at the point where the consumer 
meets the retailer in the final sale, but at the earlier stage 
of importation. Where the present Report appeals to 
the individual, Mr. McDougall makes his appeal to the 
collective consumer. This is, in our view, very much the 
sounder way. There is enough feeling in favour of Empire 
trade to make the collective consumer willing to give a 
collective preference, where the individual consumer, 
under the harassing conditions of the retail market, has to 
take what he or she can get. 

Moreover, the collective policy is largely free from the 
dangers inherent in the Committee’s proposal for organised 
national propaganda among individual consumers. For 
all forms of national propaganda under governmental 
control we have a profound mistrust. And we dislike most 
of all any form of propaganda which fastens on the school 
as its special instrument. Empire Day in the schools is 
not an example that inspires us with confidence. The State 
has no business either to convert the teacher into a propa- 
gandist of Empire, or of any other cause, or to occupy 
itself with indoctrinating the young with any form of 
Imperial fervour at the taxpayers’ expense. We are 
therefore decisively hostile to the Committee’s proposal 

that a large, or any, part of the British Government grant 
should be spent on official propaganda. Let the advantages 
of Imperial trading find recognition by the ordinary methods 
open to all causes. It is not the taxpayer’s business to find 
the money for the inculcation of any form of political or 
economic opinion. 
The proposals for spending money on research, conducted 


on a more comprehensive scale, and on developing new 
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sources of supply within the Empire, stand on quite a 
different footing, and deserve the fullest support. For, 
as the Committee points out, Empire goods can only claim 
preference if they are at least as good, in quality and price, 
as the goods available from foreign sources. Otherwise the 
marking of Imperial goods as such may sometimes prove to 
be rather detrimental than otherwise to their sale—as has 
certainly been the case, for example, during the past few 
years, with regard to Gillette razor blades. Whether the 
Canadian blades were really as inferior to those made in 
the States as most Gillette users thought, we cannot say, 
but there can be no doubt that they had an inferior reputa- 
tion and were commonly refused by customers who, if their 
origin had not been indicated, would have purchased them. 
It is amply worth while to improve the methods of produc- 
tion, transport, and marketing, so as to increase the range 
over which Empire preference is justified on grounds of 
quality and price. It would be far better, for this reason, 
to spend the whole of the sum available on research and 
development than to embark on any scheme for the influ- 
encing of public opinion by propaganda. In the long run, 
quality and price will exert a far stronger, and less ques- 
tionable, influence. 

The Imperial Economic Committee is only at the begin- 
ning of its work. It has touched only the fringe of the prob- 
lems referred to it. If it will bring forward concrete plans 
for closer economic unity within the Empire, it will be 
sure of friendly consideration. The Labour Party, equally 
with the Conservatives, has shown plainly that it appreciates 
the importance of the question. ‘What is now wanted is a 
series of practical proposals which can be carefully con- 
sidered, both in this country and in the food-producing 
areas of the Empire. Let the Committee give us this ; 
it will find public opinion quite alive to the real issues 
without any need for subsidised official propaganda. 


THE SNAKE 


ITTING in a deck-chair, a shadow in the shadow 
of a cypress, I was reading one of my favourite 
stories, which I had just come upon in a guide-book. 

It was the story that everybody knows about the bibulous 
Lord Bathurst, who lived to be ninety—long enough, indeed, 
to see his son Lord Chancellor of England. Two years 
before his death he gave a party at which the Lord Chan- 
cellor was present. Host and guests continued drinking 
till a late hour, when at length the Lord Chancellor went to 
bed, observing as he went that regular habits were the best 
means of making sure of health and long life. As he dis- 
appeared, his father looked round the remaining guests with 
a merry eye and said: ‘* Come, my good friends, since the 
old gentleman is gone to bed, I think we may venture to 
crack another bottle.”” That, I think, is an edifying story. 
I had just got to the end of it and was about to turn my 
mind to an attempt to relate its perpetual charm to its 
profound spiritual appeal, when I heard a cry of delight 
from within the house. “ Do come here,” the elder of my 
nieces was calling; “ there’s a darling little snake in the 
drawing-room.” We hastened into the room from all 
quarters, and there, sure enough, was a chequered little 
creature making its wavy way across a pool of sunlight on 
the floor. “What is it?” I asked,—‘‘a grass-snake ? ” 
‘** That’s not a grass-snake,”’ said the child’s mother ; “ it’s 
an adder. Don’t you see its yellow fangs? I don’t mean 
its fangs. I mean just under its jaws. Take care, children.” 
““ Couldn’t we keep it as a pet,” said my niece, “ like the 
actress in P. G. Wodehouse’s novel?” ‘“ What novel was 
that ?”’ I asked, keeping my eye on the snake as it made 
for the shelter of the sofa. ‘* You remember,” she said, 
“ Uneasy Money? You remember when it came into the 
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room where Archibald’s drunk friend was reading The 
Speckled Band?” “ We must kill it,” said her mother ; jt 
would be criminal not to.” “ Perhaps,” declared MY niece, 
as if struck by a bright idea, “ it is a pet of Major Dash’s,” 
Major Dash being the owner of the house which we haye 
taken for August, “ and has escaped from the cupboard,” 
“I’m sure it’s only a grass-snake,” I said; “ I wish some. 
body would go and get me the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
“Oh, to have a man in the house,” said the child’s mother. 
“You stand there talking about the Encyclopedia Britan. 
nica while there’s a poisonous snake in the house.” “ But 
I can’t possibly kill it,” I protested, “ till I have looked it 
up in the Encyclopedia Britannica.” “ Look here,” she 
said impatiently, “ don’t you know that Major Dash has a 
young baby, and that if this snake bit it, and the baby died, 
we should practically be murderers?” ‘I don’t believe it 
will bite Major Dash’s baby,” I declared obstinately ; “ we 
can leave a note for Major Dash, warning him to look out 
for it.” “‘ Oh, do get it out of the room and stop talking,” 
she appealed to me. 

Accordingly, I sent the children for the putter and a 
walking-stick, and, handing the walking-stick to their 
mother, warily slid the iron of the putter over the floor in 
the direction of the snake’s envenomed jaws. “ Go out, 
Willie,” I said to it in a persuasive voice ; “ go out or you 
will be put out.” Rarely have I seen a living creature 
looking so malignant. It lay, or rather sat, or, indeed, 
stood, under a table, its head erect, its forked tongue waving 
from side to side as if feeling for the calf of an enemy’s leg, 
its little eyes bright with hatred. It hissed loudly—a hiss 
that, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, must have been 
audible in the next county, and bit again and again at the 
cold iron with vicious dabs. ‘* Be ready to jump on chairs,” 
I warned the others, “ and, if I should get bitten, run to the 
“* Eagle” and fetch a bottle of brandy, and keep pouring 
it down my throat till I recover consciousness.” “ We will 
not,’’ said my niece firmly ; “ we'll give you cider.” At 
that moment the snake decided to make a dash for the wall, 
and I followed him with putter uplifted. ‘* Don’t hurt the 
poor little thing,” said my niece. “ I’m not going to,” I 
assured her, as I tried to bar the snake’s way with the putter. 
** Come on, George,” I warned him; “ that’s not the way 
to the door. The other way, please.’’ ‘ His name’s not 
George,” said my niece; “ you know we christened him 
Willie.” Whatever his name was, he was not to be stopped 
by a putter, but wriggled over it again and again, biting at 
it as he passed, and keeping close to the wall. “ Look here,” 
I appealed to him. “ Don’t get frightened. You're not a 
bit more frightened than I am. Do turn round in the other 
direction, and you'll find a door to your right that will let 
you out into the garden.” Whether it was the effect of my 
words, or whether it was the waste-paper basket that I 
rolled on its side to obstruct his passage, the snake suddenly 
paused, turned round, and wriggled without a hiss along the 
wall to the door. As he crossed t he step, he was as charming 
as moving water with scales of sunlight on it. In an instant 
he had reached a flowerbed and was lost under the buddleia- 
tree beside the porch. 

“And now,” I cried triumphantly, “ for the Encyclo- 
pedia.” ‘ Criminals—simply criminals,” said the mother 
of my nieces; “ if Major Dash’s baby gets bitten, I shall 
never forgive myself.” “ Then why didn’t you kill it ?’ said 
I testily ; ‘ you had a thick stick in your hand.” ~“ Dont 
be absurd,” she said ; * you know how tender-hearted I am 
about animals.” “I assure you,” I told her warmly, 
“you're not a bit more tender-hearted than I am. Ww = 
are known to be more cruel then men.” “ Who says 8° 
she demanded. “It’s a well-known fact,” I declared. 
“ That’s true, mammy,” said my niece, who has @ "4 
mind; ‘“ you know it was you who killed the blue-bottle 
yesterday.” ‘ Besides,” I went on, becoming calmer as 
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result of this moral support, “ I’m sure it was only a grass- 
snake. And, if it was an adder, Hudson says it’s silly to 
kill even adders. He tells you how you can take them up 
by the tail quite safely.” I am sorry to say that my niece 
laughed mockingly at that. ‘* Oh, well,” she said, “ every- 
body knows that Hudson was an ass.” ‘“ You talk too 
much,” I told her severely ; “ please go and bring me the 
Encyclopedia.” The article, AppER, did not throw much 
‘cht on the question in dispute. It told us that “an 
adder” should really be “a nadder” just as “an apron” 
should be “a napron,” and that the serpent in Genesis 
was called a “‘ nadder” in the Old English version. We 
obeyed the instruction to “see Viper,” however, and, 
in an article under this heading, we found that vipers or 
adders may be easily identified by the fact that “ the eye 
is separated from the labials by small scales; the nasals 
are in contact with the nostral shield or separated by one- 
neso-nostral. The scales of the body are strongly keeled ; 
two rows of subcaudels on the short tail.” ‘ There,” I 
cried triumphantly, “ now you can see for yourselves. If 
that had been an adder, the nasals would have been in 
contact with the nostral shield or separated by one neso- 
nostral.” ‘“ Doesn’t it say anything about yellow and 
black?” asked the mother of my nieces, obviously a little 
shaken in her opinion. “ Not a word,” I assured her; 

“the only other interesting fact mentioned is that the 

chief food is mice, which are hunted after sunset, and 

‘for treatment, see SNAKES.’”’ My niece ran into the 

house for the volume containing SNAKEs, and in an instant 

was back beside the buddleia reading: ‘“* Local burning 
pin”. . . “great prostration” . . . “discoloured” 

“the pulse may become imperceptible, the 
extremities may become cold, and the patient may pass 
into coma” . . . “symptoms usually pass off.” “ But 
listen to this,” she cried gaily, and read: “ But death 
may occur from the severe depression.” “I can’t help 
thinking about that poor baby,” murmured her mother. 
“Apply a ligature,” continued my niece, “ above, not on 
the top of, the situation of the bite, twist the string 
tightly with a stick. Then make a free incision into 
the wound. Sucking out is dangerous!” “ Skip that,” 
I told her, “‘ and come to where it tells about the brandy.” 
“Quick amputation of the finger,” she read on, “ is the 
best remedy of all if a large snake has bitten it.” ‘“* We had 
better telephone for a bottle in any case,” I said to her 
mother, “and have it on the premises.” ‘ Ah,” said my 
niece, “ now we’re coming to the part about the brandy.” 
“Good,” said I. ‘ Read it slowly in a loud, clear voice so 
that your mother can hear.” ‘“ The administration,” read 
my niece, ““ of enormous doses of alcohol is to be condemned 
strongly. Small, stimulating doses, and repeated, are good, 
but stimulation can be more effectively produced by 
ammonia or strychnine.” “I don’t believe it,” I said 
firmly ; “ you’re making it up.” ‘‘ Here you are,” said my 
liece, thrusting the volume into my hands; “ read it for 
yourself.” “It must be an old edition,” I said, giving the 
book back to her. “* No, it isn’t,” she declared. ‘ You shall 
have your ammonia. Shan’t he, mammy? Shall I go in 
and telephone for a bottle ?” “‘ Don’t be silly,” I said to 
her. “I told you all along that it wasn’t an adder but a 
grass-snake,”” “* Poured down your throat,” said my niece, 
till you recover consciousness.” 

A little later, her mother disappeared into the house, and 
Iteturned to the deck-chair to meditate on Lord Bathurst 
and his noble spirit. I had not been sitting there long when 

* younger of my nieces called out, “ I can see it,” and, 
gong over, I saw the unhappy snake peering out at her, 
its tongue protruded, from under the buddleia. “Little 
darling,” she was saying to it. ‘“ The poor little darling’s 
tened.” “It’s probably hungry,” said her sister. 


% ” . . ° . . . . 
Well,” said I, “if it’s an adder, it eats mice, and if it’s a 







grass-snake, it eats lizards. You'd better get it a mouse and 
a lizard and see which it really is.” “* I read in some book 
or other,” said she, “that snakes like milk.” ‘“ They 
would,” said I. “ Shall I bring it a saucer?” she asked 
eagerly, and in a few moments she had returned with a 
doll’s-saucerful of milk which I set down at a discreet 
distance from the snake, after which I urged him towards 
it with the putter. He made for the wall, however, and I 
placed the saucer directly in his path. Again and again he 
wriggled over it and beyond it, and again and again I 
placed it where it should tempt him. As we were busying 
ourselves in this fashion, the mother of my nieces put her 
head out of the window. ‘“‘ Have you seen it again ? ” she 
asked. ‘“‘ Yes,” we told her, “‘ it’s out here in the flower-bed.”’ 
“* Poor little creature,” she said ; “ one of you should go in 
and get it a saucer of milk.”” ‘* We’ve done that already,” 
I said; “ but what about Major Dash’s baby?” “I don’t 
believe it was an adder at all,”’ she said contemptuously. 
And whether it was or not we shall never learn, for it 
suddenly scuttled behind a stone and vanished from our 
sight. wv. Ve 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


EADERS of American journals often encounter 
R advertisements on health matters, admirably 
written, which have been paid for by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. They include offers to 
send further pamphlets on the subject to anyone who will 
write for them. The page in question may deal with the 
value of milk as a food, or with the importance of attention 
to the teeth, or with the relation of tuberculosis to 
occupation, or with any of a hundred other subjects. The 
company thinks it worth while to spend money in this 
fashion on public health education. The Prudential 
Insurance Company, similarly, has spent large sums, for 
many years, in the support of investigations into cancer. 
Ten years ago it published a most important volume, 
The Mortality from Cancer throughout the World, by 
Dr. F. L. Hoffman, in which the marked relation between 
cancer and civilisation, ignored in all the laboratories, 
was demonstrated. The company freely distributed large 
numbers of this work throughout the civilised world. 
That was a public service of great value, and it is being 
continued by this company. 

Public health education may proceed not only by teaching 
the laws of personal hygiene to the people, and by special 
investigations made and published for students, as in the 
instances cited above, but also by demonstrations of the 
results that can be achieved against disease by certain 
sanitary measures. A few years ago the National Tuber- 
culosis Association of America decided to make such a 
demonstration. It chose the typical industrial town of 
Framingham, with seventeen thousand inhabitants, and 
set to work to show how greatly the death-rate from 
tubercle could be reduced by properly organised team work. 
The success was remarkable, “ the death-rate per 10,000 
falling from an average of 121 in 1907-16 to 38.2 in 1923, 
this latter rate comparing with an average for similar 
towns in the same year of 84.6." We are indebted to a 
recent paper by Dr. Otto May, the energetic and pro- 
gressive Medical Officer to the Prudential Assurance 
Company, for these details. He adds that the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York made a grant of two 
hundred thousand dollars to the Tuberculosis Association 
for this work. But the team-work involved meant more 
than only a grant of money from the insurance company. 
“It meant,” as a recent editorial article in Public Health 
puts it, “‘ the closest collaboration between officials of the 
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company, of the voluntary association, and of the State 
Health Department, a collaboration which was responsible 
for special propaganda, for the establishment of an expert 
consultation service, and for a detailed examination of a 
considerable proportion of the apparently healthy popu- 
lation.” 

Now the question arises whether insurance companies 
in this country might not lend a hand in the work of 
advancing public health, and whether such a service on 
their part might not be very profitable to them in terms 
of money alone. Some of them have done a little, in 
spasmodic and in-coordinate fashion. One or two pamphlets 
have recently been issued by the Wesleyan and General 
Assurance Company. The Prudential published a number 
of little health pamphlets by leading authorities last year 
and gave them away at Wembley. I have not yet seen 
a page in a popular magazine taken by any of our com- 
panies in order to teach health. One of them has started 
a “ Health Service Bureau ” and sends literature on health 
and the prevention of disease to its policy holders. Some 
also provide free periodical medical examination for their 
policy holders—an excellent principle which the nation 
adopted for its school children seventeen years ago, and 
which is becoming very widely popular for adults in the 
United States, especially under the influence of the Life 
Extension Institute of New York. 

But all this is very little to show in this country compared 
with America. Our companies must have profited enor- 
mously by recent advances in public health, to which 
their own contributions have been negligible. As knowledge 
increases, its dissemination becomes more valuable. The 
Metropolitan have published abundant evidence to show 
how their work has reduced the death rate amongst their 
policy holders as compared with the rest of the population, 
to the advantage of everybody concerned. Our companies 
stand to gain similarly if they could free themselves from 
the senile dementia which is characteristic of British 
capital at the present day. 

Two interesting papers are to be found in a recent 
issue of Public Health,* the official organ of the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health. Dr. Morley Mathieson discusses 
the subject from the point of view of a Medical Officer of 
Health, and he sees how the community might benefit 
by an extension to this country of some of the methods 
which Dr. Otto May commends from the standpoint of 
the insurance companies. Dr. May considers that the 
companies would do best to support voluntary agencies, 
as in the case of the Framingham Demonstration. There 
are many excellent voluntary agencies in this country, 
and their work is hampered by lack of funds in far more 
serious degree than obtains in America. But Dr. Morley 
Mathieson pleads for co-operation between the companies 
and the Public Health Service, and the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health supports his view. The Society adopts 
Dr. Mathieson’s proposal that there should be formed a 
Joint Consultative Committee consisting of representatives 
of the Society and of the insurance companies. The objects 
of such a committee would be “ (a) to interchange statistical 
information ; (b) to discuss problems of common interest ; 
(c) continuously to promote the work of preventing disease 
and of prolonging life.” 

Some of my readers may think this to be a rather dull 
subject, and certainly it has not the interest which attaches 
to, say, the discussion of a new discovery. But I count 
it a privilege to draw the attention of the readers of this 
journal to a constructive proposal which promises to 
serve the community so well. The danger for our country 





* June, 1925. Editorial, ‘‘ Assurance Companies and the Public 
Health,” and a paper with the same title by Dr. D. Morley Mathieson, 
Medical Officer of Health, Birkenhead. (Society of Medical Officers 
of Health, 1 Upper Montague Street, Russell Square, W.C.) 





is that of earning a magnificent mausoleum over which 
will be inscribed the words “ Once a Pioneer.” We ar 
falling behind. Our own offspring are out-stripping us 
National and personal efficiency are impossible without 
health. The multiplication of hospitals is no solution. 
We need the practice of preventive and constructive 
hygiene, for personal and national survival. For many 
years one has been irked, when turning over the pages 
of, say, the National Geographic Magazine or the Saturday 
Evening Post, to see how a great corporation like the 
Metropolitan spends money on public health work of 
the most fundamental and productive kind, doing with 
its vast resources what only a few individuals are trying to 
do here. Meanwhile, the death rate from tuberculosis 
comes down in the United States far faster than here; 
the poverty due to disease is being abolished; and a standard 
of national health, happiness and power unapproached 
in the history of mankind is being attained. As I revise 
this article the National Geographic Magazine for August 
reaches me, and I see a page, headed, “The Magic of 
Print,” with a striking picture, warning the reader against 
quack medicines, especially for cancer and tuberculosis, 
This is published by the Metropolitan, and includes the 
following statement : 

Although no specific remedy for the cure of tuberculosis has 
been found at the time this is written and scientists are working 
constantly on the problem—there are literally hundreds of nostrums 
offered to the public as guaranteed cures. 

Against this cruel exploitation of the sick, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company invites the co-operation of editors and 
publishers everywhere. 

It is true that the tuberculosis death rate has been reduced about 
50 per cent. during the past 10 years and each year shows an 
improvement. This great battle is being won by a campaign of 
education through which people are being taught that although 
tuberculosis cannot be cured by medicine it can be prevented 
and even checked in its early stages and perhaps be permanently 
arrested—by fresh air, sunshine, rest and the right kind of nourishing 
food. 

Booklets giving recent and authoritative information concerning 
Tuberculosis and Cancer will be mailed free upon request. 

HALEY FISKE, President. 


When are our great corporations going to follow this 
example, which helps to ensure for the country that practises 
it, health and vigour, efficiency and economic prosperity 
for labour, its consequent participation in the ownership 
of capital, the complete destruction thereby of the 
foundations of ‘* Bolshevism,” and the future leadership 
of mankind ? LENS. 


Correspondence 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN SHANGHAI 


To the Editor of THz New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—With the same aim as Mr. Y. C. Li, in his letter in your 
issue of August 8th, of conveying to British people just impres- 
sions of conditions in Shanghai, I desire to add some facts and 
considerations to his so far as they relate to labour questions. 
And to the letter of “ R. S. P.” of August 15th I would add 
some examples of Chinese testimony to the non-effectiveness of 
the Peking Provisional Factory Regulations of March 29th, 
1923. 

Taking the latter first ; i.e., in his Ordinance numbering 4559, 
published in the Shun Pao, May 20th, 1924, His Excellency the 
Civil Governor of Kiangsu Province, after receiving representa- 
tions from me on behalf of the Industrial Commission of the 
National Christian Council of China, said of the Regulations: 
n regard to child labour they 
ful inspection. This 
.. A Child Labour 


Although there are special articles i 
are perhaps not perfect, since there is no care 
would tend to make them exist in name only . ! : 
Commission has already been appointed by the Municipal Couneil 
in Shanghai to investigate factory conditions. China should also 
organise a commission of the same nature to sit in Shanghai be 
that regulations in regard to children in both the Chinese 
Foreign factories will be similar. ' 
Steps were taken, in accordance with directions in this Ordin- 

ance, for the setting up of this Chinese Commission, but were 
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unavailing by the outbreak of war between Kiangsu 
and the adjoining Province of Chekiang and the following wider 
_ Inan article on “ Industrialism and the Chinese Woman,”’ 
plished July 14th, 1924, a Chinese member of the Child Labour 
Commission of Shanghai, Miss May-Ling Soong, said: “* Among 
the so-called civilised nations of the world, China stands practi- 
cally alone in being without labour legislation that is actually 
under enforeement.”’ And in an article of the same date, on 
“China’s Labourer at the Cross Roads,” Mr. M. T. Tchou, a 
member of the Industrial Commission of the National Christian 
Council of China, says, “ In China there is as yet no effective 
law whatsoever for the protection of the workers.” Similar 
strong statements can be read in the Report of the Child Labour 
Commission, appointed by the Foreign Municipal Commission of 
Shanghai in response to an appeal made to them (by a Chinese 
as well as Foreign body of women of Shanghai) to deal with the 
question of unprotected children employed in factories. Those 
statements were unanimously signed by the Commissioners, 
who were Chinese, Japanese, American and British. 

I agree with Mr. Y. C. Li that it is right to put aside—as the 
Child Labour Commission did—any comparison between the 
relative merits, regarding actual conditions for workers in Chinese 
and Foreign factories in the Settlement. Both, on the whole, 
need to be brought into conformity with International standards, 
and one finds better and worse conditions among both. The 
same attitude of reserve ought surely also to be maintained 
towards the question of the relative responsibility of Chinese and 
Foreign employers of child labour in the factories. This employ- 
ment of children was not originated by the factory employers at 
all, but arises from the immemorial, practically universal custom 
in China—as formerly in the Western countries—of employing 
young children in industrial and other occupations. Parents 
press it as an economic necessity, and the Chinese Cotton manu- 
facturers declared that ‘“* the employment of children in mills 
isa matter of a charitable nature towards the parent workers.”’ 
This is a view not held by the Foreign manufacturers. They 
urged the regulation of the matter by the Government of China 
in all the mills (see the correspondence published in the Municipal 
Gazette of January 25th, 1923, between Foreign and Chinese 
manufacturers, the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Municipal Council). 

Nowhere in the Report of the Commission is it stated that more 
children or women are employed by Foreign than Chinese mills, 
and statistical records to substantiate that view do not exist. 
The figures referred to very naturally by Mr. Li were an analysis 
of a table given in an Appendix of the Commission’s Report. 
But, regrettably, the analysis did not give the caution that stood 
at the head of the Appendix : ‘* The figures given were found to 
be approximate only and in some cases inaccurate.” They 
were merely unchecked returns voluntarily furnished by em- 
ployers. No statistical records of numbers employed in — 
have been kept in China, and the Foreign Council of Shanghai 
has no powers to require them or to revise any that are volun- 
tarily given. The list in the Appendix was the only record 
available, and is merely a clue to the number and industries of 
workplaces, the nationality of the occupiers and the occupiers’ 
estimate of numbers. I found in a silk filature as many children 
in one room as were estimated for the whole filature. Fresh 
powers are needed for obtaining correct returns. 

The excessive number of women workers in the mills is due to 
the large proportion of textile mills—cotton and silk—which in 
all modern industrial countries employ more women than men, 
for the main reason that they are specially apt and suitable for 
many textile processes. There is no special ground for attribut- 
ing the prevalence of women to willingness to accept lower wages. 
In England employment of women continued vm piece-rates 
were made the same for men and women. Young children were 
employed in our cotton mills so long as the law allowed and no 
longer. China needs a law equally evenly and firmly applied 
throughout, including Shanghai. 

I trust Mr. Li will come to think that the su port of the Chinese 
opinions given above, the co-operation of Chinese on the Com- 
Mission and the very appointment of the Commission, in quick 
Tesponse to appeals made by Chinese as well as foreigners, all 
w that the foreigner does wish to help and be helped by 

in administering the affairs of the Foreign Settlement. 
manufacturers wished for a Chinese Government Factory 
Law, the Chairman of the Council directed the Commission to 
upon the Peking Provisions (though unapplied) Regulations, 
the Commission earnestly did so, all for the sake of unity 
sniong us in protecting Chinese children. 
ae Is essential to remember that our recommendations were 
vofold. In Part II. the aim was to secure that both within and 
without the Settlement the principles of the Peking Regulations 
be applied, and that every advance by China, on that basis, 
be accompanied by an equal advance within Shanghai. 








Part III. recommends oe Ty to take effect only if the Chinese 
Government be not able, for a time (as in fact is the case), to 
take action to protect child labour. They are avowedly a 
minimum to make a start, to give the children admitted into 
factories safety from accidents and other risks and some fixed 
limits to the excessive hours, and so on. Larger reforms cannot 
be attained while none are applied outside the Settlement. 
. he rds _ failure of the oe +r by the “ Land 
tions”) of ratepayers of S i to appear, in support 
of the Child Labour a. which _ ah on them by the 
Council, I believe that the obstacle was not in the apathy or 
opposition of the ratepayers. Rather it lay in the largeness of 
the quorum for very busy people of varied nationalities. So 
high a proportion of voters could only be secured for social reforms 
in England after long campaigning. And as for the gallant 
efforts of the Municipal Council and its two successive Chairmen 
(British and American) in supporting protection of child workers, 
one can only say that British ¢ Governments generally need far 
more and longer driving from the electorate before they take 
action for social reforms. 


It was the greatness of the need that led the foreigner to move 
in this way. For the moment it seems to have fail The need 
of the child worker remains. It can be met by revival of the 


good will and co-operation of Chinese and foreigner that I saw 
during my visit to China, and that I profoundly believe British 
people desire to help to re-establish.— Yours, etc., 
Grove Cottage, Penn. ADELAIDE M. ANDERSON. 
August 18th, 1925. 


Miscellany 
MEDDLING WITH NATURE 


T shall not be lawful,” gently remarks the Wild 
Birds Protection Bill which is at present being 
considered in Parliament, “for any person without 

the leave of the Secretary of State, knowingly to liberate 
imported birds of any species.” Some great naturalists 
who have never disguised their views on the practice 
would certainly have added a proviso that it should apply 
not only to birds but to all living things, and that the 
penalty for offenders should be something lingering with 
boiling oil in it. For among all the misdeeds which men have 
committed during the last four hundred years in destroying 
wild life and devastating its haunts, there is nothing 
more gratuitously mischievous than the introduction of 
wild animals from their natural home to another part of 
the world. Many creatures, probably the great majority, 
are foolproof in this respect, and every attempt to acclima- 
tise them outside their natural habitat is invariably 
unsuccessful. But there are spectacular exceptions. The 
notorious introduction of the rabbit into Australia is the 
best-known example of this costly hobby succeeding beyond 
the expectation of its amateurs. The culprit, it is said, 
““thought it would be a good thing to introduce a few 
rabbits into the colony as they would serve for food and 
for sport.” But the fact that the rabbit is a plague and 
a public nuisance in Australia is the least part of the joke. 
The stoats and weasels, its natural enemies in England, 
which by a brilliant inspiration were subsequently intro- 
duced into Australia to keep it in check, refused to 
recognise the good-for-nothing emigrant and applied 
themselves to the more congenial task of slaughtering 
poultry and the native fauna. Foxes, also imported to 
keep the rabbit in check, are in many parts considered at 
the present time the worse scourge of the two. 

Sooner or later the balance will probably be readjusted, 
for it is commonly forgotten that not more than two 
thousand years ago Great Britain must have suffered the 
same experience. We had no rabbits originally: they 
were introduced from the Mediterranean by unknown 
hands. But readjustment is necessarily slow, and it is 
easy to imagine that the author of all the mischief, who 
must have boasted for a time of the success of his bold 
experiment, gradually ceased to mention it when the 
success became unpleasantly apparent, and probably in the 
end had to emigrate in disguise after being identified in 
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public as the man who introduced rabbits into Australia. 
That at least was the course of events in connection with 
the introduction of the sparrow into New Zealand. The 
Acclimatisation Societies which were responsible did every- 
thing in their power to have their guilt forgotten: they 
spread with some success the legend that they had ordered 
twelve dozen hedge-sparrows from England, but that the 
sea-captain who was given the commission misunderstood 
it and bought thirteen dozen house-sparrows instead. 
These he tended carefully on the voyage, but only five 
of them survived when the Matoaka arrived at Lyttleton 
in 1867. ‘The precious birds were at once consigned to 
the society, who discovered that there had been a mistake 
and refused to accept them. The captain, remarking that 
there were enough Sparrows in England and he was 
certainly not going to take them back again, released the 
little flock himself from the deck before he sailed. This 
version of the origin of the sparrow in New Zealand is 
picturesque but unfortunately not true; there is no doubt 
that the societies actually released quantities of house- 
sparrows in cold blood. 

In England we have seen two calamities of the same 
kind take place within the last generation. The Little 
Owl, introduced in Kent about 1875 and at Oundle by 
Lord Lilford fifteen years later, followed the same pro- 
cedure, first delighting its proud sponsors by breeding in 
their gardens and plantations, then causing misgivings 
about its diet, and finally becoming an acknowledged 
scourge. No one has given it a worse character than 
its first founder as a British species. In some parts it 
has been proved to feed its young principally on song- 
birds and game-chicks. Over the greater part of England 
it is now as common as the Brown and Barn Owls or 
commoner (it is accused, among other crimes, of elbowing 
these species out), and even since the Armistice it has 
colonised Devon, Cornwall, and most of Wales and the 
north. 

An even more serious disaster is the spread of the grey 
squirrel, for in this case it is a question of two absolutely 
irreconcilable species, one native and attractive, the other 
alien and detestable, fighting to the death with such an 
inequality of stamina that the foreigner almost invariably 
triumphs. An enlightened nation’ with no American 
Debt to think of would put a substantial price on the 
head of the grey squirrel, which is still not beyond hope 
of extermination. It must be admitted that this policy 
of offering rewards failed ridiculously when it was tried 
in the Colonies, but that was chiefly because lazy settlers 
began to farm studs of rabbits, or whatever vermin fetched 
an economic price from the Government, and make a 
living from the subsidy. It would need unlimited wire 
netting to rear grey squirrels at a profit in that manner. 
What might at any rate be done with great effect by 
any patriotic landowner would be to organise grey-squirrel 
shoots periodically and purge his own estates of the pest. 
That kind of sport would be more exciting than accounting 
for beaten pheasants, and infinitely more useful. 

The Brown Rat two centuries ago made short work of 
the Black in just the same manner, but there was nothing 
to make us regret the Black Rat’s decline except that its 
successor proved rather worse than itself. It had not even 
the merit of being a native species, first having appeared 
in England in the Middle Ages. In the ports it always 
kept a hold on life, and now it is on the increase again, 
revived by the altered conditions of civilisation. 

Plants and insects have been far more liberally dispersed 
by man than the higher forms of life, but generally 
without design. Every cargo of raw material which enters 
a port from abroad is sure to contain a few seeds or 
chrysalids if not perfect plants and insects, which may 
be the pioneers of some new scourge. A botanist, too 
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wrapped up in his subject to notice anything outside it, 
could nevertheless tell with certainty whenever his pere- 
grinations were taking him into the neighbourhood of 4 
great port, and he could also name the principal countries 
with which it traded simply by the medley of alien plants 
in the surrounding ditches and waste lands. Bristol, for 
example, has imposed on its countryside a conspicuous 
flavour of the West Indies and the New World. Even the 
fact that a species is scarce and apparently feeble in its 
own home is no guarantee against an irruption. The 
Gypsy Moth (Hypogamma dispar) was only found in 
Norfolk and died out last century even there, but just 
before the disappearance it was mysteriously (and appar- 
ently accidentally) introduced into the United States, 
where it spread so marvellously and devastated such 
colossal areas of woodland that the state had to spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in fighting it. For all 
such troubles are reciprocal: America curses the “ English 
sparrow ” and England the American pond-weed and the 
rest to an extent of patriotic indignation decidedly unpro- 
pitious to cordial relations. These problems are inter- 
national and their numbers increase with increasing inter- 
course. They present a field in which the League of 
Nations might gain the respect and admiration of all the 
farmers and foresters in the world by organising an 
effective system of defence. E. M. Nicuoisoy. 


Drama 


FEAR AND FUN: Wo. 17 


HOUGH on occasion I have humbly regretted my 
timidity, on the w) »!e I have got a great deal of fun 
out of my nerve. !ie who has a strong admixture of 
practical timidity in his «oimposition can enjoy the sensation 
of hair-breadth escapes without running any commensurate 
risk. Since boyhood I have been fond of taking my life in 
my hands, when a sound judgment of chances told me I 
had quite a firm grip of it. But precipices no longer allure 
me; what in romantic youth I called “ a bit of rock-work ” 
has now to be very easy to be tempting. Still, in other 
ways I occasionally seek the stimulus of a slight alarm. 
Abroad, at night, in strange towns, I like to lose my way 
among streets I fondly fancy to be sinister. Venice, for 
instance, is a city in which, on foot, it is at once easy and 
exciting to lose completely one’s sense of direction. Those 
black, silent canals, with here and there an old lamp throwing 
golden spikes into the darkness and revealing a yard or two 
of grim, wet, ancient wall; those pitch-black, cobwebbed, 
prison gratings; the violent altercations sometimes over- 
heard while passing a little glowing curtained window (on 
the unaccustomed attention of a belated solitary a yelping 
cry will suddenly strike like the flash of a knife)—they all 
help to make it an excellent city for cerebral adventures, 
when at last the narrow, paved passages are unfrequented 
and distant footsteps can be heard. I have had a good walk 
of this kind, too, in Derry (prepared by warnings) after a 
three days’ civil war had settled down into a suspicious 
armistice. Paris, late on a hard moonlit night, is also good 
for this purpose, if you wander into those purlieus of high 
band-box buildings, uncomfortable weedy building lots, and 
long, empty streets. The flat fagades are fast asleep ; the 
green shutters will be flung back too late. Thus the 
approach of some bloused or small black, crooked figure 
under the diminishing row of lamps induces a half-pleasant, 
half-painful tightening of the nerves. 
Even in dear, safe London I have sometimes experienced 
thrills. The docks at night, in winter, have something 
awful about them: high dirty yellow-brick walls, silence, 
snow, sordid dwarf houses—and all so far from home. 
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Nearer, close by Waterloo bridge, there is a tunnelled cave 
ghich, to a man of fearful temperament, is worth a visit 
in the small hours of the morning. But do not think I like 
the sensation of fear. No one does. I value it merely as a 
gimulant to imagination. Under its influence the mind 
intensely the suggestions which places, gestures, 
ean carry. I have never forgotten, for instance, 
the eye-browless face of an immensely tall man who, out 
ofa thick London fog, strode at me suddenly. He was shod 
in rubber shoes; something short stuck out from the 
et of his ulster ; he fixed me with an eye which seemed 
to spin like a sleeping top and glided into the smother 
without a sound. Three minutes afterwards I was glad I 
had had that encounter. Very likely he was only a hen- 
ked husband anxious about being late for dinner; but I, 
thanks to a heart-clutch of terror, had looked upon the white 
frightened mask of prowling Evil. You will never see 
that dark archway near Waterloo Bridge with the eyes of 
Dickens or Doré unless you have a streak of timidity in you. 
I am still afraid of crime and corpses, but the super- 
natural lost its hold on me soon after I was twenty. Of 
course I am still capable of being frightened by some 
uncanny and inexplicable sight or sound, but the constant 
dread of presently seeing or hearing something ominous 
has left me. I remember this being brought home to me 
years ago On a walk back from a country house where I had 
been dining to a farm where I was living. It was a good 
night for ghosts. The moon was cloud-discoloured ; now 
and again an intermittent breath of wind set the black 
cedars waving to me as I passed, and the dry winter trees 
beyond gently rocking, clashing, creaking; then all 
would be still again, while the shadows changed places on 
the grass. For the apprehensive darkness beneath trees 
readily takes on disquieting oblong or crouching shapes ; 
a glint on snail-track or pebble will even lend to them an 
eye or a smile of teeth, or at any rate a most unwelcome 
suggestion of life. Not so for me that night. The spirit of 
wine, of animated conversation, still sang within me as I 
walked, and this perhaps was responsible for the frivolous 
experiment I devised. Surely I could still be frightened in a 
wood at night ? Not aqualm? How dull! I thought I 
would try to upset myself a little. I began to moan, softly 
at first; then to hulloo, letting my voice taper mournfully 
away. I repeated the dismal sounds again and again; and 
listening to them intently I began to forget they proceeded 
fom me. Yes! Presently, far away in the primeval, 
wndisafforested region of my being something had heard and 
timed. It was, tiny and still domitable, a distant speck 
of fear. It might come nearer, spread. Recklessly into 
the next open glade I capered softly, crooning ; and there, 
vith fists balled above my head and upturned face, I long 
ad plaintively behowled the moon. Then, whether it 
was a vision of myself as I might appear to some late 
passer-by, or, as I think, some sudden, horrible confusion 
about my own identity which propelled me—then, with a 
yell that shook the foundations of consciousness, I fled, with 
pumping heart and freezing scalp, myself pursuer and pur- 
wed. The white, empty road when reached at last brought 
rason back, but not at once the sense of sweet security. I 
topped running (badly blown), but I continued to walk home 
very fast. Take warning, gentle reader, do not experiment 
‘0 deeply with primitive emotions such as fear; for all I 
, to experiment with love and hatred may be as risky. 
Why do I write all this down? Well, partly for the 
fun of indulging in a little dramatic writing as a change from 
tic criticism, and partly because I would persuade you 
“ 4 am a connoisseur in thrills. I want my appreciation 
Pec Jefferson Farjeon’s thrilling but funny melodrama, 
17 (New Theatre), to carry weight. 
To tell the story would spoil your pleasure, but to hint 
cunningly the dramatist contrives his thrills will whet 


your appetite. In the theatre I felt again at moments that 
impulse to clutch a friendly hand which used to seize me so 
deliciously as a boy at melodramas. I am confident this 
play will be a great success. When the curtain goes up a 
thick pea-soup fog has settled down to the job of burking 
London town. It is early afternoon, but we can only see 
within a narrow radius of the lamp-post the outside of No. 
17, a dirty, empty, little house. Behind its filthy curtainless 
windows the rayless eye of adark lantern moves, now across 
the top storey, now at a middle window—now the dingy 
fanlight above the door is dimly illuminated. Enter an 
agitated young man who has evidently lost a companion 
in the fog; he shouts, swears, stutters and shouts again. 
The door of No. 17 opens and a big man with his hat pulled 
over his eyes darts out, bumps into the impatient young 
man and quickly disappears. The other follows him. 
Again No. 17 holds the stage ; there is no sign of life within. 
Presently another young man enters, clearly the lost friend. 
He, too, glances at No. 17 and betrays impatience. Again 
the door opens, and this time we see a little ragged man in 
mortal terror. The other instantly grips him, and in spite 
of his wriggling and whimpering refuses to let him go. 
The little man swears he had nothing to do with it; he 
swears he found it in the attic. It’s an awful house ; 
footsteps upstairs, downstairs and no one to be seen. He 
had taken shelter in it because it was empty, that was all. 
There is a corpse in the attic; nothing will induce him to 
go in again. But the young man is of another mind ; 
the shivering wretch shall go in again—and with him. He 
is not convinced by his protestations of innocence. In the 
next scene we see them mounting the stairs together by 
the light of a candle, with many starts, tremors and groans 
on the part of the tramp. Note the dramatic value of 
cowardice on the stage at such moments. Fear is infectious ; 
at the same time the jibbering funk of poor “ Ben,” ex- 
merchant service man, provides a much enjoyed comic 
relief and throws the taut practical agitation of the young 
man into sympathetic relief. Mr. Leon M. Lion played 
“Ben ” admirably. He is an actor for whom I have the 
greatest respect. His face and voice were most expressive 
and his legs perfect. He is one of the best movers on the 
stage; he can move so quickly and quietly that, as in the 

case of a fish, one sometimes notices with surprise that he 
has moved at all. (How good his pathos was in Mr. 

Galsworthy’s Justice!) At last they reach the attic, 

a shabby, empty room with peeling walls. A low fire, 

kindled by Ben, is still burning in the grate, and half-way 

across the threshold of a second door lies on its face, like 
a great doll, the corpse. 

How sinister sounds draw the young man to explore the 
house, leaving the wretched “Ben” alone; how twice the 
candle goes out ; how the young man from the street dis- 
covers a girl upon the roof; how “ Ben” nearly kills her 
in his terror; how and why the corpse disappears; how 
nearly the man from the street loses his life; how “* Ben ” 
becomes possessed of the Duchess of Suffolk’s diamonds ; 
how and why they find a boudoir in the cellar; how the 
most dangerous scoundrel is thrown down into the under- 
ground railway beneath No. 17; how a pane of glass in the 
attic window is smashed by a friendly hand outside just at 
the right moment to bring the heart into your mouth; how, 
just at the moment to upset you, an electric bell in the attic 
starts a peremptory rattle; why a party of well-dressed 
people come to look over the filthy house with a view to 
taking it; how the man from the street rescues from a 
career of crime a beautiful girl and presumably weds her ; 
how he and “ Ben,” who admits his pluck “ comes and 
goes,” become devoted allies—all this I leave to your 
speculations. One warning when you go, don’t test the 


cogency of the plot too severely—enjoy the thrills. 
Desmonp MacCartny. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. R. W. CHAMBERS has contributed to the 
M Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XI., 
an account of that distinguished scholar and 
teacher, W. P. Ker. It is procurable separately for 1s. 6d. 
(Milford). I like the way it is done. It is unnecessary 
to recommend Ker’s Epic and Romance, but to mention 
some of his lectures is probably not vain. These were 
published from time to time and ought to be collected 
as, in 1905, his Essays on Medieval Literature were collected 
Tennyson (Leslie Stephen lecture) 1909 ; On the Philosophy 
of History, 1909; On the History of Ballads 1100-1500 
(Proceedings of the British Academy) 1910; T'homas Warton, 
1911; Two Essays: Don Quixote—The Politics of Burns, 
1918; Sir Walter Scott, 1919; Romance ; The Teaching of 
English ; The Eighteenth Century (these three pamphlets 
were written for the English Association) ; Browning (in the 
English Association Essays and Studies), and his essay on 
Imagination and Judgment in the International Journal of 
Ethics, 1901. 
* * * 

His lectures as Professor of Poetry—The Art of Poetry— 
Seven Lectures—were issued in 1928. It would be a boon to 
lovers of criticism to have as much of Ker’s published work 
in book form. He held the Quain Chair of English in Univer- 
sity College, London, from 1889 to 1922. He delivered 
many lectures and held many classes; during the early 
years of his professorship as many sometimes as twelve a 
week. Notes of these must be in existence and they should 
be printed. His judgment was so good, his knowledge so 
wide, and his manner of expressing himself so clear and 
vigorous. 

* * * 

Professor Mackail also contributes three pages to this 
short biographical sketch. Ker was connected with five 
British universities, in which he studied and taught, “ but 
Oxford was the centre of his life, the home of his hearth fire. 
He became a Fellow of All Souls at twenty-four. By 
successive re-elections, in which the college honoured both 
him and itself, he retained his Fellowship for forty-four 
years, until his death. Residence in the full sense was 
impracticable, for his regular work lay first at Edinburgh, 
then at Cardiff, and then for many years in London... . 
After he came to London in 1889, there can hardly have been 
a week-end in term that he did not spend there, besides 
many other occasional interludes both in term and vacation. 
He was a mainstay, an institution, in All Souls. He took 
his turn as sub-warden, held other college offices, and was 
always a respected and trusted counsellor. The austerity 
of his rooms, though no unfamiliar thing in a college, seemed 
like a shell or husk of his own personality, for his house in 
Gower Street had just the same quality— 


Halt sunt li pui e tenebrus e grant— 


of cavernous darkness made visible by a candle or two and 
by the gleam of fire light, with a surge of books and papers 
flooding over tables and chairs and floor. It was not there 
that he expanded ; nor was it at the dinner table, where he 
would often sit in grim but appreciative silence. It was 
in the light and warmth of the smoking room, between ten 
o'clock and twelve, or one or later: where his bust now 
stands regarding, with something of his own austere 
geniality, the tide of life and talk, fumum strepitumque, 
that eddies round it still as it did round him so often for 
so many years. . . . His physical and _ intellectual 
strength were both great. Both were closely packed. He 


reminded one sometimes of an oxygen-cylinder.”” He was 
a great walker ; he was a good boon-companion . . 


. but I 





do not approve of mentioning stray facts about a man 4; 
though they were themselves grounds for admiration, when, 
like Ker’s love of children, of friends, of animals, of moun. 
tains, of his own country, of Iceland, such traits might 
just as well mark a man in no way memorable. It does him 
wrong. Read one book by him, or even one lecture, and the 
true grounds for admiring him will be clearer to you. My 
object in mentioning this biographic sketch is to direct 
attention to his work and to suggest that more of it might 
be collected. 


* * * 

Talking of publishers’ ventures, Messrs. Benn have started 
an excellent series of sixpenny extracts from poets dead 
and living. Each paper-pamphlet contains about thirty. 
two pages and costs sixpence. They are well printed and 
in the case of modern poets, such selections must promote 
their fame. The following poets have appeared in this 
new form: Rupert Brooke, Edmund Blunden, Keats, 
Shelley, Belloc, Bridges, Tagore. In each case the 
selection from their works strikes me as judicious. It 
is a cold, windy world for young poets, and nine 
tenths of the books of verse which appear are blown 
shivering to oblivion as soon as they are published. To 
anyone familiar with the inside of a newspaper office the 
long array of, perhaps, thin but not inexpensive volumes of 
verse, getting dusty upon the shelves, is a depressing sight. 
What moments of exquisitely ardent but ineffective labour 
every page represents! Writing poetry is its own reward, 
but the publishers’ loss. The honours of the poet are the 
rarest attainable. It is a mistake, usually leading to 
disappointment, to subsidise publication. But publishers 
have a duty towards literature, and it should sometimes 
involve taking risks ; only to ask that those risks should be 
heavy is unfair. The late John Lane built up his excellent 
literary connection as a publisher largely upon his shilling 
poets, some of whom became well known, but all of whom 
were content to appear first with a few specimens of their 
poetry and between paper covers. I do not think, either, 
that an unknown poet has the right, considering the 
chances from the reader’s point of view, to ask much more 
from him than a shilling. 

* * * 

Messrs. Blackie’s Standard English Classics, which 
vary from 2s. 6d. each to 9d. in price, is an excellent series. 
No doubt the sale is largely educational. But I who count 
myself among book lovers am glad enough to possess 
some of these unpretentious plain editions. Mr. Arthur 
Symons’ A Sixteenth Century Anthology (2s. 6d.) in that 
series is a delightful little book, and one of the latest addi- 
tions to the series. The Principles of English Prose (1s. 6d.), in 
which Mr. G. L. Tarpley has brought together some precepts 
on the art of writing by famous writers, is worth having. 
Some of these throw light on style from a critic’s point of 
view ; others have been selected for their practical value to 
people who are trying to learn to write. It is an anthology 
which helps the reader both to perceive the qualities of good 
writers and to master the mechanism of prose. Mr. 
Tarpley’s own hints are no doubt elementary, but I wish 
I always instinctively observed them myself, for they ate 


sound. 
x * * 


The Oxford Press have published an excellent edition 
(2s.) of Milton’s Paradise Regained. This again is intended 
for students in the first place, but also pleasing to anyone whe 
knows what a book ought to be. Mr. L. C. Martin has 
provided a preface well worth reading. His remarks - 
Milton’s style and technique are valuable, and he shows 
how Milton avoided the snare of making Satan too attractive 
a rebel and did his best to diminish the gulf between his 
impotence and Christ’s invulnerability, a contrast fatal to 
dramatic interest. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 


The Writings of William Blake. Edited in three volumes by 
GrorrrEY Keynes. Nonesuch Press. £5 17s. 6d. 


The three magnificent volumes, The Writings of William Blake. 
edited by Dr. Geoffrey Keynes, will delight all lovers of the 
painter-poet. Previous to their appearance students had to rely 
largely on imperfect texts, and in one instance on a text that was 
known to be unspeakably corrupt. They hailed therefore with joy 
the news that an edition of Blake was to come from the hand of 
that prince of bibliographers, Dr. Keynes. In the most modest 
of prefaces Dr. Keynes observes that the text of Blake “has 
suffered more than that of most writers from the apparently 
uncontrollable impulse shown by some of his editors to make 
the words convey a meaning desired by them instead of that 
which he intended.”” Dr. Keynes was no doubt thinking of two 
editors in particular, namely Edwin J. Ellis and William Butler 
Yeats, though to both of them Blake students are for other 
reasons deeply indebted. The Works of William Blake in three 
yolumes edited by Messrs. Ellis and Yeats appeared in 1893; 
The Poetical Works of William Blake in two volumes edited by 
Mr. Ellis in 1906. With these; with the two valuable editions 
of Blake’s Lyrica] and Occasional Poems, so carefully edited by 
that fine scholar, Dr. John Sampson; and with Messrs. Russell and 
Maclagan’s Milton and Jerusalem the public had for long to be 
content. It was with Messrs. Ellis and Yeats’s treatment of 
The Four Zoas (Vala) that there was particular cause for com- 
plaint. One of the most beautiful passages in this work is that 
in Night 2, which commences “ Arise, you little glancing wings, 
and sing your infant joy.’ One of the lines (Ellis and Yeats 361 ; 
Ellis 369) runs “* Now my left hand I stretch abroad, even to 
Earth beneath,” but, as Dr. Keynes shows, the words “ abroad, 
even” do not occur in the original. Ellis and Yeats’s line 371 
(Ellis 379) runs ** Thus sang the lonely one in rapturous, 
delusive trance,” but “‘ lonely” should be “ lovely.” In the 
thrilling passage in Night 9 describing the rush of the flames 
into the Holy City, Ellis and Yeats, and Ellis by himself, give us 
(line 84) “‘ The wild flames rushing up.” It should be “ licking 
up.” In their line 92 we find ‘“‘a horrible rock far in the north.” 
It should be “‘ south” ; and in matters relating to the points of 
the compass one cannot, as students of Blake know, be too 
careful. Their line 230 runs “ All things ‘revived’ flew from 
their centres.” It should be “ reversed.” In that wonderful 
passage commencing “* The sun has left his blackness and has 
found a fresher morning” (E. Y. 820; E. 822) occur in the 
original the lines : 

The stars consum’d like a lamp blown out, and in their stead, 

behold 
The Expanding Eyes of Man behold the depths of wondrous 
worlds ! 

One Earth, one sea beneath; nor Erring Globes wander, but Stars 

Of fire rise up nightly from the Ocean; and one Sun 

Each morning, like a New-born Man, issues with songs and joy 

Calling the Plowman to his Labour and the Shepherd to his rest. 


The line about the “*‘ Expanding Eyes” is entirely omitted 
both by Ellis and Yeats and also by Ellis. These examples 
alone show how necessary was the work of Dr. Keynes. To 
pont out all the errors in previous editions of the works of 
Blake, whether due to the carelessness or interference of editors, 
would take columns. 

We are indebted to Dr. Keynes also for additions to Blake’s 
correspondence. That well-known and useful book The Letters 
of William Blake, edited by Mr. Archibald G. B. Russell, 
contains 75 letters. Dr. Keynes gives us 87 letters or portions 
of letters, Among those published for the first time are Nos. 68, 
0, 77, 79 and 81, all of deep interest, if only because 
they were written during the last two years of Blake's life. 
No. 70, dated February Ist, 1826 (Vol. 3, p. 368), is droll, and it 
affords the writer an opportunity to abuse one of his pet 
‘itipathies—Sir Francis Bacon. He says: “I am again laid 
up by a cold in my stomach; the Hampstead Air, as it always 
did, so I fear it always will do this, Except it be the Morning 
ur.” After another reference “to the same torment of the 
yell he adds: “Sr Francis Bacon would say, it is a want 
of discipline in Mountainous Places. Sr Francis Bacon is a 
ay No discipline will turn one Man into another, even in 

least particle, & such discipline I call Presumption and 


olly.” Let not, however, any admirer of Bacon be unduly 
All persons with whom Blake did not agree were 
promptly dubbed liars, knaves, or hirelings of Satan, and 


“signed unceremoniously to hell. 
sym 
still 


; By February, 1827, the 
ptoms of his complaint seemed almost gone, though he was 
weak, and he occupies himself in improving his Dante 


engravings. A friend, Mr. Linnell, had kindly proposed that 
the Blakes—husband and wife—should remove from 3 Fountain 
Court to his town house in Cirencester Place, where they could 
live rent free. “I have thought and thought of the removal,” 
says Blake. “I cannot get my mind out of a state of terrible 
fear at such a step .... You will attribute it to its right 
cause—intellectual peculiarity, that must be myself alone shut 
up in myself or reduced to nothing. I could tell you of visions 
and dreams upon the subject. I have asked and entreated 
Divine help, but fear continues upon me, and I must relinquish 
the step that I had wished to take, and still wish, but in vain.” 
On April 12th, 1827, he is “‘ very near the gates of death ’’—‘ an 
old man, feeble and tottering, but not in spirit and life, not in 
the real man, the imagination, which liveth for ever. In that I 
am stronger and stronger, as this foolish body decays.” ‘Then 
occurs a reference to his poem “ Jerusalem” with its hundred 
plates, only one set of which he “finished” colouring ; 
though as a matter of fact even that is not quite finished. The 
last letter, an acknowledgment of ten pounds sent him by 
Linnell, is dated July 3rd, 1827. On August 12th “ he composed 
and uttered songs to his Maker,”’ and they were so sweet that his 
wife listened in ‘wonder.’ Then, looking upon her most 
affectionately, he said: ‘‘My beloved! they are not mine. No! 
they are not mine.’ In the evening he died. He was buried in 
Bunhill Fields, where he still lies—unmemorialed. 

The man is not to be envied who can read unmoved the story 
of the life and death of William Blake. 'To know him intimately 
is to love him. Of all our writers he is the most stimulating. 
Open his works where you will, and you come across something 
that sends your blood swirling through your veins—that raises 
you above yourself. Whether in verse or in prose he sets you 
on fire. Yet to many men—even to some who call themselves 
students of literature, he is merely the writer of ‘“* The Tiger,” 
** The Lamb ” and * The Little Girl Lost.’ Of the deep things 
in the main body of Blake they know little if anything. What is 
the reason? It is this: they open one of his Prophetic Books, 
attracted, maybe, by the audacious pictures—Urizen, The Four 
Zoas, the Milton or the Jerusalem. They find themselves lost 
in what seems to them a morass of words. They can make 
nothing of it. But there is a path through this morass, did they 
but know. There is a key that makes the bulk of Blake quite 
easy to understand. That key is supplied by the picture on 
page 11 of the prophetic book, America, which represents three 
little children riding on a serpent. The serpent denotes man’s 
Reasoning powers. The children are his Imaginative powers. 
Imagination has Reason under control, and all is right with the 
world. The children are happy and even the serpent is smiling. 
And under such conditions all is right in the world of art and 
literature. With what would happen at a like juncture in the 
commonplace, outside world we need not here concern ourselves. 
Nor did Blake greatly concern himself. He classed those who 
were not interested in art and literature with the lower 
animals. To the Reasoning Powers he gave the name of 
Urizen. He called the Imagination Los; and Los and Blake 
are one and the same. Keep the picture of the children and the 
serpent in mind and you will understand very much of Blake. 
The battle between Imagination and Reason, between the 
children and the serpent (for the serpent did not submit without 
a struggle) rages in every one of his Prophetical Books and in a 
host of his pictures. Reason—Urizen—that gloomy giant—is 
always trying to get the upper hand of the Imagination. Hence 
the never ceasing din and smoke. Hence Blake’s detestation of 
Bacon and other lords of reason. In one picture, Imagination, 
eagle-headed, contemplates the setting sun, and it reminds us 
of a passage in his Marriage of Heaven and Hell, * when thou 
seest an eagle, thou seest a portion of Genius, lift up thy head ” ; 
in another, Blake (Imagination) is arguing with his Reasoning 
Powers—a bat-like creature hovering above him; in a third 
crafty Reason, dagger in hand, waits in a cave for the approach- 
ing traveller, Imagination. 

It is generally admitted by students that The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell is Blake’s masterpiece. But what can the 
general reader make of it? He will be stirred by the intensity 
of the Proverbs of Hell. They will cling to his memory : 

The road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom. 

The fox condemns the trap not himself. 

If others had not been foolish, we should be so. 
Many of the seventy, indeed, he would easily enough under- 
stand. But, what would he make of “* The tigers of wrath are 
wiser than the horses of instruction’? ? Nothing at all. But 
show him the picture of the children riding on the serpent, 
explain it, tell him of the battle between Imagination and 
Reason, and that the tiger is one of the symbols of the former 
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and the horse of the latter, and he will begin to understand. 
There is, of course, much more in Blake that requires explaining, 
but the alphabet is not to be despised. The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell is the union of Reason and Imagination. The angel 
(Reason) says Blake, towards the end of the book, ‘“‘ who is 
now become a Devil [Imagination] is my particular friend.” 
It is a marriage ; and one of the pair had to love, honour and 
obey, especially obey, and that one was not Imagination. In 
short the Serpent picture and the Marriage teach the same 
lesson. This combat between child and serpent, devil and 
angel, god and Titan, Los and Urizen never ceased until on 
that memorable twelfth of August William Blake sang his 
sweet swan song. 

With explanation—with thoughts such as the preceding—Dr. 
Keynes does not concern himself; he leaves that to fellow- 
members of the Blake Society and others. He gives us the 
perfect text; and the favoured possessor of a set of these 
imposing volumes may be assured that he is furnished with all 
that indefatigable industry and devotion can offer. He has all 
that has been discovered of the writings of one of our finest men 
of genius. 

With the plethora of new material and correction which we 
owe to Dr. Keynes the question arises,—will anything more be 
discovered ? Yes, certainly. We may be sure that some of 
the letters of which Dr. Keynes has been able to give us only 
fragments will come to light, and that there will be other dis- 
eoveries. Blake’s poem The French Revolution was supposed 
to be lost, but in 1913 Dr. Sampson was able to print it. More 
recently Blake’s illustrations to Gray were given to the world 
by Professor H. J. C. Grierson; and those who revelled in 
Blake’s pictures revelled also in the editor’s delightful and 
really illuminative preface. Blake made twelve illustrations 
for his Tiriel. Two, Har and Heva bathing and Har blessing 
Tiriel, are well known. Where are the other ten? Every lover 
of Blake prays night and morning that they may be found, 
Twenty heads of poets by Blake were intended for Hayley’s study 
at Felpham. Eighteen are in the Art Gallery at Manchester. 
Where are the remaining two—those of Ariosto and Ercilla ? 
Apparently no man knows. But we live in hope. mt 

Blake’s writings are a vast field, and valuable light has been 
thrown on them of late years by Professor P. Berger, Mr. S. 
Foster Damon and others, but there is room for further research, 
Dr. Keynes and the Nonesuch Press deserve for this monu- 
mental work the thanks of all lovers of Blake and of English 
Literature. It is a piece of work splendidly executed. 

Tuomas WricuHr. 


ALLUSION AS AN ELEMENT IN POETRY 


Leaving the Hermitage. By Rowan KOpa. ‘Translated from 
the Japanese by Jiro Nacura. Introduction by S. Foster 
Damon. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


Flower Shadows, Translations from the Chinese by ALAN 
Simms Lee. Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. 


Modern poetry, both English and French, shows an increasing 
tendency to use literary allusion as one of its principal elements. 
This tendency is, I think, derived in part from the example of 
China and Japan, where it has always been realised that, a 
civilised mind being as full of impressions and images derived 
from books as of those derived from life, the poet who banishes 
such impressions from his art is fatally impoverishing it. But 
if literary allusion is to be exploited successfully certain rather 
unusual social conditions must exist ; moreover, just as verse- 
endings, stress, quantity, stanza and the like can only become 
formal elements in poetry by being subjected to certain con- 
ventions and laws, so allusion, if it is to be exploited as a part of 
poetical technique, must also submit to restrictions and delimita- 
tions. The social necessity is the existence of a public witn a 
common education comprising the study of a restricted clas- 
sical repertory. It is essential that this repertory should 
have been mastered as part of early education and not during 
the casual reading of later life; for only in youth is verbal 
memory effortless and natural. An allusion to the Bible or, 
for that matter, to Alice in Wonderland one recognises in- 
stinctively and mechanically ; whereas the successful recogni- 
tion of a more recently acquired context is accompanied by a 
host of disturbing emotions, the chief of which is often sheer 
surprise. I was able once, owing to an odd series of accidents, 
to recognise a very obscure allusion in a poem by Mr. Ezra 
Pound. The result was, I remember, that I at once closed the 





se 


book gasping ; I felt, indeed, like a man who to his own astop. 


ishment has safely cleared an impossibly wide stream, Tyg Joyft 
allusions, then, must work quietly and as it were automatically ; 
they must not startle. To this end they must refer to contents 
which have had time to settle down comfortably and take their 
place among the furniture of the mind. tT 
In China all the necessary conditions existed. There was , 
common classical repertory, instilled into the whole of the of qt 
educated classes at an early age, and the art of allusion was an 
further hedged in by a vast number of arbitrary conventions i 
and restrictions. The rules permitted allusion to the Confucian = 
classics, including the whole of the Book of Odes, the Book of Span 
History, the Analects ; to the works of Lao Tzi and Chuang - 
Tzu, but not to those of other Taoists; finally to famous poets, india 
including one or two of early times, such as T's’ao Chih and T’ao : 
Ch’ien, but particularly to the great poets of the T’ang dynasty, va - 
Li Po, Tu Fu, Po Chii-i and a few others. The whole thing stops i 
dead at about 1126 a.p. Thus, the seventeenth century doesnot ae: 
allude to the fifteenth ; nor the nineteenth to the eighteenth, who 
There may also be found, at all dates after the sixth century, fellov 
occasional allusions which assume a mild familiarity with the 1 
elementary Buddhism. (opin 
Something of the kind used, of course, to exist in England. si 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid and a few other Roman poets (the Greeks form 
never really took a place in the scheme) once formed the basis om. 
of a common education ; but the diversity of modern studies, had t 
the intrusion of such subjects as history, economics, psychology, They 
science, has long ago swept all this away. Certain modern poets If Fr 
have assumed that for our Roman repertory we have substituted hese 
a new and wider basis of common reference. Mr. Eliot, for conti 
example, uses the great writers of all nations—Shakespeare, follow 
Dryden, Dante, Baudelaire—as his classical stock-in-trade. a 
But he appeals to adult study rather than to education, and con- - a 
sequently, though the books to which he alludes have indeed oS 
been read, they have not been verbally remembered, and Mr. if ¢ 
Eliot finds himself obliged to supply a commentary. po 
Mr. Kéda, whose book (a long reflective poem dealing with the at 
Russo-Japanese War) is mentioned at the head of this article, is ther 
a modern Japanese poet who, writing some fifteen years ago, the 
assumed in his readers an acquaintance with the ordinary round This 
of Chinese allusions. He was evidently not justified in doing so, additi 
for a few years later a detailed commentary was published and the pl 
soon sold out. But Mr. Kéda, more fortunate than the author antise 
of The Wasie Land, was not obliged to be his own interpreter. 1629, 
The main object of these annotations was to explain the allu- syrup 
sions; but in this case there are further complications. Mr. given. 
Kéda, unlike many of his contemporaries, adhered to a style a wh 
as remote from colloquial as Chaucer is from modern English. Sarsay 
This fact gave extra work to the commentator. I gather that suppor 
the Japanese intelligentsia of the moment views Mr. Koda's expert 
style much as you and I regard the sham Gothic panelling in ond & 
Liberty’s new shop. ’ to-day 
The second book, Mr. Simms Lee’s Flower Shadows, contains Indian 
about thirty poems, including some nursery rhymes, contem- « esce 
porary poems and a few stray apothegms. Many of the older supply 
poems. have been translated before. His most interesting contri- applic 
bution is a poem of over a hundred lines written by Chang ca iro 
Hsieh, about 1740 a.p. Mr. Lee furnishes a long commentary, dows 
but he is very far from rendering the poem intelligible to English Seon 
readers. Some of the allusions are historical in that they sixteen 
demand that we should know a story rather than that we should and «x 
be able to supply a context. But all these legends and stories cups W 
are contained in the small round of prescribed classical books, the flu 
and therefore all the allusions are, in a general sense, literary. Juliet 
Beginning with a vague, mythological past, these allusions end 
with a reference to the Northern Sung dynasty which feli in 
1126 a.p. They cover, in fact, exactly the period of time which Medici 
convention demands. . realise 
With the passing of the old classical education this type of mat b 
composition, founded consciously and deliberately upon hu shih es 
(ancient references) is also disappearing. The extreme examples as 
of it have usually, for obvious reasons, been avoided by trans ful a, 
lators, and hence European readers have not realised that this an 
exploitation of ku-shih is, from 600 a.p. onwards (with - — 
exception of Po Chii-i and a few other renegades) the basis “ +a 
Chinese poetry. The conditions for a successful use of * the 5 
element in poetry no longer exist either in China or Japan. 1 ae 
might seem that in England, despite the absence of a as ma 
conditions, allusion had been exploited by Mr. T. Ss. Eliot His * 
success. But the success of his poetry is, I think, in reality due familia 
to other elements rather than to that of allusion, which er tratatic 
sometimes a merely negative, sometimes a definitely destructive, Ol the 
part in his poems. Artuur WALEY- 
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E77 


A NEW “TUDOR CLASSIC” 


Joyfull Newes Out of the Newe Founde Worlde. Written in 
Spanish by Nicuoias Monarpes and Englished by Joun 
FrameTon. With an Introduction by STEPHEN GaSELEE. 
2 vols. Constable. 36s. 

The new series of Tudor Translations is giving us reading full 
of quaint and vigorous English and worthy of an age of enterprise 
when the world was all agog for discoveries. The Joyfull 
Newes is an account of new ways of healing from Spain. John 
Frampton, who published the book in 1577, knew Spain and 

ish well, and made other contributions to the literature of 
tion. Monardes was for many years a leading “ phisi- 
tion” in Seville, which was the “ Porte of all the Occidental 

Indias,” and he seized the chance to publish Indian practice 

jn medicines and remedies unknown in Europe. He received 

asa tribute to his fame in 1568 some carefully packed seeds with 
descriptions from an unknown soldier of Peru. A busy doctor 
who finds time to write on strange remedies and a merchant 
who, unused to literary work, translates for the benefit of his 
fellow men are agreeable portents. Not all the discoveries of 
the West Indies were new, as some of them, such as “ Opio” 

(opium), had been gathered from the East; but the voyages 

of Sir Christopher Colon (as Columbus is called after the Spanish 

form of his name) gave a great impulse to discovery and adven- 
ture. Already before this book appeared, Hawkins and Drake 
had begun in their forays to combine the patriot and the pirate. 

They had made their mark, or let us say, left it on the Spaniards. 

If Frampton came from Dorset, as is suggested, he may well 

have seen Drake at Plymouth. But doubtless Drake was 

cautiously treated by Englishmen with Spanish friends. The 
following reference is vague and may indicate English enter- 


A little whiles past, certaine wild people goyng in their Boates 
to Saint Jnon Depuerto Rico, for to shoote at Indians, or Spaniardes, 
if that they might finde them, they came to a place and killed 
certaine Indians, and Spaniardes, and they did hurte manye, 
and as by chaunce there was no Sublimatum at that place to heale 
them, they did remember to put upon the woundes the Joyce of 
the Tabaco, and the Leaves stamped. 

This introduces tobacco, on which Frampton has made an 
addition to the text of Monardes. A creditable woodcut of 
the plant is given, and it is chiefly regarded as a remarkable 
antiseptic for wounds and sores. Parkinson, publishing in 
1629, corroborates these virtues, and declares that a tobacco 
syrup is “ effectuall in astmaticall diseases, if it be carefully 
given.” Time has not endorsed this remedy, and many others 
on which the worshipful Monardes is lengthy and enthusiastic. 
Sarsaparilla we have seen taken out of a street-barrow by 
supporters of Chelsea football, but Mr. Gaselee tells us in his 
expert Introduction that modern druggists regard it as inert 
and unworthy of its ancient fame. One important benefit of 
to-day he might have noted. The “coca” or “cuca” of the 
Indians, Erythrorylum Coca, yields the alkaloids known as 
“cocaine,” which not only animate the degenerate, but also 
supply an invaluable local anesthetic which can generally be 
applied without any effect on the body as a whole. A dialogue 
on Iron and another on Snow are added at the end. The latter 
shows the early interest in iced drinks, especially useful, as 
Monardes remarks, in the sultry summers of Seville. In the 
sixteenth century we are still in the medieval theories of hot 
and cold humours, and the fear of poisoning is general. So 
cups with narrow mouths, where you cannot get a good look at 
the fluid inside, are to be avoided. The Friar in Romeo and 
Juliet exclaimed : 

O! mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones and their true qualities. 

Medicine in these days was largely magic, and it is difficult to 
realise the great part played by curative stones. Faith-healing 
must have done a good deal in the numerous cures put down 
to “ Bezaar (antivenom) Stones” which were highly prized 
and eagerly procured from the bodies of animals. Monardes, 
full of the lore of the subject, tells us that : 

A King of England called Edward was delivered by meanes thereof 

& poisoned mortall wound that the greate Soldan with a 
venomed glaive gave him in a battaile that they fought beyonde 
the seas neere to the Citie of Aaron. 
Frampton’s vocabulary is notable to students of English and 
not always easy. He shows the Elizabethan freedom of spelling. 
His “ bytres” means biting insects, his “ soundings,” more 
ar as “ swoundings,” swoons. The odd word “ con- 

‘atation” means a business contract, and was specially used 
of the exchange in Seville where the Indian trade was arranged. 





“* Mundific,” cleansing, is not in the Oxford Dictionary. “ It” 
is little used, “ he” and “ she” taking its place, and “ its,” 
so far as we have noticed, does not occur. This may be com- 
pared with Shakespeare’s usage. “ Drieth” or “drith” is 
the noun of “dry”; “ moneth” and “ trueth” are obsolete 
forms from which the ““e” has now disappeared. ‘“ Empt,”’ 
verb for “* empty,” goes back a long way in dialect, and might 
still be heard to-day among the elders in rustic regions. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


English for the English: a Chapter on National Education. By 
GeorGE Sampson. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 

Anything that Mr. George Sampson writes, especially on the 
study and teaching of our native language, deserves attention ; 
and we are glad to see this short essay, which was first published 
four years ago, now appearing in a cheap edition. Mr. Sampson 
is not only, as he has shown in many excellent works, a master 
of English literature, but also a practical teacher ; and we note 
in him a refreshing absence of the absurd talk about teaching 
which is so often heard from those who have never taught. He 
speaks from first-hand acquaintance with his subject; and, 
whether we agree with him or not, we must take his views into 
account. But we should like this volume even if we differed 
toto celo from every dictum in it; for there is a pleasure in 
seeing any ideas forcibly expressed and vividly illustrated. 

The work covers much more than its nominal subject ; it is 
almost, in fact, a brief discourse on education in general ; but 
its main intent is to plead for the adequate teaching of pure and 
lucid English in our elementary and secondary schools. Mr. 
Sampson might, we think, have added the ‘* public schools ”’ to 
his list; he has, in our view, too high an opinion of these 
institutions. “The Harrow master,” says he, ““may perhaps 
relax his vigilance for English, the Hoxton master never.” We 
have seen as bad samples of English from “‘ Harrow” as any of 
those drawn by Mr. Sampson from “Hoxton.” But there can 
be no doubt as to the correctness of his diagnosis as far as it goes. 
Ignorance of English is appallingly widespread in England ; 
and it is certain that the first essential in education is that this 
ignorance should be remedied. It needs but a slight effort of 
the imagination—an effort, however, not often made—to 
perceive that children who speak the dialect we hear all around 
us cannot possibly understand what the master says to them. 
If a child says, ‘“* Harold be thy name,” “ Lead us not into 
Thames Station,” ‘“* For Emma and Emma,” what are the con- 
ceptions he receives into his mind when we speak to him of other 
things? Is it not in Mr. Arthur Morrison’s Mord Emly that the 
magistrate observes to Mord, “* It seems to me you are a very 
depraved little girl’? It was a harsh judgment, but it roused 
no gleam of intelligence until the interpreter translated it : 
**Beak says you’re a bad ’at.”” The very first essential, plainly 
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and indisputably, in the instruction of all the Mord Emlys of 
England, is a certain modicum of language-teaching. Before 
writing and arithmetic, and alongside of reading, should go 
speaking and listening. 

The difficulties, however, are so great that many teachers 
resign the task in despair. The closing-bell rings, and the child 
is instantly plunged into an atmosphere of Cockney slang, a 
narrow vocabulary, and loose thinking. As Mr. Sampson well 
says, to listen to children playing in the “ break” and to hear 
the inarticulate shrieks and cries, is enough to show what a 
stupendous labour lies before anyone who wishes to teach 
expression to these poor little creatures. Nor is this all. The 
teachers themselves, through no fault of their own, are often 
but a grade or two above their pupils. They, too, come from the 
elementary schools ; they spend not more than two years in the 
training-college, and then are thrown out, half-educated, to take 
classes of fifty or sixty—classes which rarely remain the same 
for a fortnight together. What can be expected of a system 
like this? Yet there are many who propose to reduce the time 
of training to a single year, and many who would cut out from 
the training all general culture, and reduce it to what will be 
** practically useful ’’ in the school-room. 

Mr. Sampson obviously feels the desperate state of affairs ; 
but, with the courage of the true reformer, he refuses to fold his 
hands and give in. There is one English word he does not know 
—the word “ impossible ’’—and he remains sanguine in the 
midst of hopelessness. Some of his suggestions are practical and 
pregnant. His most important maxim, in our opinion, is that 
every teacher should be a teacher of English. He happened to 
light on some notes taken by a cookery class—almost entirely 
unintelligible gibberish. When he pointed this out to the 
mistress he was told that it was no business of hers. She dictated 
the notes; if the pupils could not take them down, that was the 
affair of the English mistress. Mr. Sampson holds, and we hold, 
that it was her business, and that there is no class in which the 
teaching of English can be regarded as out of place. 

There is another opinion of Mr. Sampson’s in which we 
heartily concur: that Latin and Greek, though desirable where 
they can be acquired, are not necessary for the attainment of 
literary culture. ‘*The Humanities’”’ can be conveyed through 
our own literature as well as through another. It is possible to 
be illiberally impregnated with the classics, and it is possible to 
be liberally educated without them. And, though English is 
the only language that ninety-nine hundredths of our people 
will ever know, that is no reason why our people should not be 
as truly cultured, within certain limits, as any Etonian brought 
up on the reading of Virgil and the turning of Latin elegiacs. 
What is wrong with the nation is not that it does not know 
ancient or foreign languages, but that it has not even a smat- 
tering of its own. With a view to the remedying, in some 
measure, of this great defect, we trust that every teacher will 
take or make an opportunity of studying this admirable and 
stimulating book. 


THE ROMANESQUE SPIRIT 


The Romance Churehes of France. By Oniver E. BopincrTon. 
Grant Richards. 18s. 


The fearful excesses of churchwarden Gothic, which began at 
Strawberry Hill and culminated in the Albert Memorial, have 
had indirectly a most desirable result in forcing upon us a rebel 
appreciation for the Romanesque style which was the fount of 
true Gothic art. With the erections, and worse still, the 
restorations of Wyatt and his eighteenth century friends before 
our eyes we are not so prone as they were to dismiss even the 
earliest medieval architecture as barbarous. On the contrary, 
the spirit of the age is more in harmony with the Romanesque 
idea than with any other phase of art before or since: the un- 
compromising tragedy of a Romanesque crucifix, for example, 
is startlingly and irresistibly modern. In some places a union 
between Romanesque architecture and ultra-modern decorative 
art has been attempted with marvellous success. St. Alban’s 
Church at Cologne, for instance, has in its Romanesque Vorhalle 
some very modern wall painting, and the little modern Ro- 
manesque church at Framilode near Gloucester has an elaborate 
scheme of decoration which ignores the Victorian tradition 
with, on the whole, admirable effect. Modern Romanesque is 
more often successful than modern pure Gothic, because we 
understand the spirit of it and do not have to copy blindly. 

Insular prejudice, apparently, has been responsible for dinning 
into the minds of the last two generations of Englishmen an 
unshakable conviction that during the later Middle Ages there 


—— 


was Gothic architecture in Europe and before that Norman. 
they are loftily unaware of the existence of a widespread and 
magnificent Romanesque idea in which the Norman formed no 
more than a local school. Mr. Bodington’s book is intrinsically 
an exceedingly valuable study of French regional architecture 
and an interesting guide to some of the less familiar examples 
but it is in presenting the Romanesque or, as he prefers to call it 
the Romance style in something like its true proportions that 
it is likely to make most impression on English readers, If the 
author had found it possible to say something of those glorious 
Rhenish abbeys—Laach, Brauweiler, Knechtsteden, and the 
Holy Apostles at Cologne—where the style attained pro 
its highest expression half a century after it was dead in France 
it might have been better still. But France alone is a great 
field for one man to cover in person, and this account of the six 
schools of Normandy, Poitou, Auvergne, Perigord, Provence, 
and Burgundy suffices to put our Norman in its true perspective, 
The illustrations, which in books of this kind are often the 
crucial point, have a particular distinction: Mr. Bodington has 
in addition to a very competent photographic technique a gift for 
composition and for getting precisely the right point of view 
which is rare in architectural photography and makes the picture 
live. The Pyrenean cloister churches are perhaps the most out- 
standing successes: the large view of the extraordinary Last 
Supper Capitol at Issoire, which represents Christ and the 
Twelve seated with the draped table forming a band right round 
the column, is a remarkable picture of a very difficult subject, 
Out of the whole hundred and thirteen illustrations it is only 
possible to find fault with the pair representing Rheims facade 
before and after the war, which by comparing an exceptionally 
clear view at a moderate distance with a blurred and cay 
shady close-up rather exaggerate the effect of the desolation. 
There is one point on which we must quarrel with Mr, 
Bodington, and incidentally with other writers whose admiration 
for the glorious churches of France seems sometimes to lead 
them to do injustice to those of their own country: 


English Romanesque (he says) is modelled in the main on the 
Norman school, which alone amongst the French schools of Romance 
shirked the problem of vaulting and lighting altogether by pre- 
serving the wooden roof of the old Roman basilica. Doubtless 
the two great Romance churches of Caen, St. Etienne and La 
Trinité, the prototypes of most of the English Norman churches as 
well as many other Norman churches in England and in France— 
Durham, for example—now possess stone-vaulted naves, but it 
must not be inferred from this that these vaults are of the Romance 
period, nor that the remainder is Gothic. The main structure 
belongs to the Romance period; the stone vaulting is a later 
Gothic addition. 


The omission of a comma at the critical point makes it uncer- 
tain how widely the last remark applies, but here, unless we 
seriously misjudge Mr. Bodington, we have a definite statement 
that where Norman churches—and in particular Durham— 
have stone vaults at all those vaults were not of Norman date 
but were added afterwards. Now it has been proved beyond all 
doubt that not only was Durham Cathedral stone-vaulted 
throughout by the Normans (c. 1093-1133) but that it has the 
earliest extant true ribbed vault of any size either in France ot 
England. St. Denis is at least seven years later, probably ten. 
Far from shirking the problem of stone vaulting, the Normans 
were the first to solve it : their solution is still to be seen intact 
above the Wear to prove their title to the discovery. Certainly 
they generally used the wooden roof, even long afterwards, but 
we doubt if Mr. Bodington is justified in construing this as shirk- 
ing of a problem which they had already in a great experiment 
solved. Is there any valid reason beyond the course of history 
why a wooden roof should not be artistically as legitimate as 4 
stone one, always provided of course that it does not (like York 
vault) pretend to be stone ? There seems more justification for 
saying that the Normans after exhaustive experiments preferred 
wood as giving a flat ceiling admirable for decoration, but were 
forced to give it up by the scourge of fire. And even if we com 
ceded (which we do not) that they found stone too difficult for 
them and avoided it, would not their abstention have seemed 
more like prudence than shirking to the Burgundians when all 
their bold vaults collapsed one after another, except one oF two 
which the invention of the flying buttress was just in time to 
rescue ? 4 

Without too meticulous concentration on architectural detail 
The Romance Churches of France gives an illuminating survey 
the origins and development of “‘ Romance ” Architecture. ht 
is a book not only for lovers of French churches but for everyone 
who hopes to understand the spirit which inspired Durham and 
St. Albans as well as St. Mark’s and Vézelay. 
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A 
Story Teller’s Story 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON. 


‘prom every point of view then—as an 
experiment, as a work of the creative 
jmagination, as a succession of clear and 
often beautiful recollections, as an illustration 
of an artist’s growth—the book is remarkable. 
But the first hundred pages or so are superb.’ 
Saturday Review. 
125. 6d. net. 


Between Earth & Sky 


KONRAD BERCOVICI. 


‘A book of strong and striking short stories. 
Its mere geographical range is extraordinary ; 
the author is as much at home in Havana as 
in the Dobrudja. He draws for the most 
part characters of a primitive simplicity. 
In the large, romantic atmosphere which 
Bercovici creates, no passion seems too 
violent, and at the same time, no renunciation 
too splendid for belief.’ New Statesman. 
75. 6d. net. 


a 
Jonathan Cape, 30 Bedford Square, London 

















An important diary 





THe FARINGTON 
DIARY (ol. 5) 


(1808-1809) 
by JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 


edited by 


JAMES GREIG 


With frontispiece and numerous illustrations, 


21s. net. 


The fifth volume of the Farington Diary is 
not less interesting than its predecessors. 
The first chapter discusses in interesting style 


the way of living at that period. 


Among 


famous people mentioned in this diary are 
Pitt, Fox, Turner, Mrs. Danby, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Dr. Johnson, Robert Burns, Dr. 
Currie, Sir Joshua Reynolds and other cele- 


brated artists. 


War are described. 


It 


Incidents of the Peninsular 


is very interesting to 


read about the period that we regard now as 
history, from a person who was an active 
participator in those stirring times. 


(Ready Friday.) 


London: Hutchinson & Co., 
Paternoster Row 
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SATELLITE TOWNS 


The Building of Satellite Towns. By C. B. Purpom. Dent. 25s. 


This handsome and profusely illustrated volume consists 
chiefly of a detailed account of the two Garden Cities at Letch- 
worth and Welwyn, regarded as the pioneers of a new type 
of town. The satellite town, for which Mr. Purdom pleads, 
is designed to be neither a suburb nor a village, but a town with 
a life and spirit of its own, standing in a satellite relation to an 
older and larger city. Letchworth and Welwyn are in this 
sense satellite towns of London, sharply distinguished from 
mere garden suburbs or villages of the type of Bournville or 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, in that they possess a distinct 
unity and life of their own, and are largely self-contained in 
their way of living, though not self-sufficient in their economy. 

Letchworth, the first garden city, was indeed originally 
planned to be a city in a fuller sense than this ; for it was meant 
to house a population which would work as well as sleep within 
its borders. But in fact, though Letchworth has its local 
industries, a large number of its citizens work in London, and 
no economic self-sufficiency has been developed. Letchworth 
has been drawn into the orbit of London, and has become what 
Mr. Purdom calls a “satellite town.”” Welwyn, basing itself 
on Letchworth’s experience, has from the first had no other 
aim. It seeks to develop local industries; but its promoters 
clearly recognise that it will always depend largely on London. 

Mr. Purdom describes these two pioneer towns at length, 
because he sees in them the key to a reasonable solution of the 
housing problem. ‘‘ Much thought,” he says, “is being given 
to new methods of construction, but very little to new methods 
of distribution of houses.” His plan, a development and 
modification of Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s original garden city 
idea, is that, instead of allowing our cities to grow bigger and 
bigger by the accretion of houses all round their borders, we should 
set out deliberately to surround them with satellite towns at a 
sufficient distance both from the centre and one from another 
to allow every place to be in close touch with rural amenities. 
One of his illustrations is designed to show how by systematic 
planning the problem of London’s growth might be solved along 
these lines. He criticises the L.C.C. severely for its method 
of developing its Becontree estate, on the ground that it has 
added Becontree to Ilford without any intervening rural belt, 
and so, instead of mending, increased the problem of urban 
aggregation in Greater London. 

Obviously, Mr. Purdom’s plan, which is that of the whole 
“garden city” school, has very strong attractions. No less 
obviously, it makes very considerable demands ; for it cannot 
be widely applied without three things which are at present for 
the most part wanting. The first of these is State credit, on 
a large enough scale and on generous enough terms to enable 
the Public Utility Society to become a real force in housing. 
The second is scientific Regional Planning, based on careful 
regional surveys covering a wide area—a method with which 
only a small beginning has been made in such surveys as that of 
the Doncaster region. The third, and the most difficult, is the 
creation of an organ of Local Government capable of giving 
force to the results of such surveys, and of promoting the coherent 
development of an entire region in respect not only of housing, 
but also of road building, zoning, and the provision of proper 
facilities for transport and power. The existing Advisory 
Region-planning Committees established in co-operation by 
various groups of local authorities are only a very faint adum- 
bration of the new type of authority that will be needed if 
Mr. Purdom’s plan is to be widely applied. 

We could wish that in this book Mr. Purdom had given more 
space to developing these aspects of his case. He does indeed 
state the points; and he adduces many interesting examples 
of the recent growth of region-planning, in theory and practice, 
in this and other countries. But this section of his book is too 
short, and does not fully equip the reader to measure the sig- 
nificance of the Letchworth and Welwyn experiments when 
Mr. Purdom turns to describe them in detail. Still, his book is 
a very valuable record of two experiments whose importance is 
not yet appreciated as it will be one day, when we set to work 
to remedy the costly mistakes we are now making by our failure 
to attend to the problems of house distribution as keenly as we 
attend to those of actual building. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Out of Court. By Sir Francis Newsour. Philip Allan. 6s. 
There are four papers in this little book dealing with such diverse 
matters as some legal blunders of Anthony Trollope, George the 
First and Lord Orford in connection with Sophia of Zell and the 
K6énigsmark family, public speaking, and the works of O. Henry. 





a 


The manner of these essays is as various as their matter. The 

is treated dryly, humorously. The second is agreeably discursive 
The third is written gaily and is illustrated with many anecdotes, 
The last is a eulogy in the American vernacular, a happy parody of 
what it praises. Each is attractive enough in its kind; but lovers 
of Trollope will resent, not the exposure of the legal blunders jn 
“Orley Farm,”’ but the inferences which the reader is expected to 
draw from that exposure. 

Trollope seems to have piled blunder on blunder in his description 
of the prosecution and trial of Lady Mason for perjury, and assailed 
as he is by Sir Francis Newbolt, from the point of view of the lay 
and legal etiquette and procedure, he is left without a defence, saye 
that he created a series of situations—impossible though they may 
have been—in which he was able to display his inimitable skilj in 
realistic characterisation. We may admit all the legal blunders, 
so scornfully exposed by Sir Francis, but when we are invited to 
assume that he blundered as badly in the delineation of character 
and are directed to sweep aside Furnival, Chaffanbrass and the 
other lawyers as mere figments of an imagination inspired by spite, 
we who know our Trollope shall prefer to believe that the historian 
of the Victorian ‘‘ County ” knew his men even if he had not 
the etiquette of their profession or the procedure of the Courts ip 
which they practised. Trollope himself had been insulted by counsel 
and every layman will be with him in his trouncing of Chaffanbrass, 
Factors in American History. By A. F. Powarp. 

University Press. 8s. 6d. 

Out of his George Watson lectures of 1924 Professor Pollard has 
made a volume which is the most valuable, and the most discussable, 
contribution to Anglo-American history produced under any of these 
foundations in recent years. The eight lectures are full of fresh 
interpretation and criticism, delivered always with a union of candour 
and friendliness. They will make both the English and the American 
reader acquainted with many points that are still new to most of us, 
although they have been frequently led up to in the work of the 
later American historians. Lecturing, as he was, on a post-war 
international foundation, Professor Pollard evidently felt obliged to 
speak about “ American idealism.” He is suggestive on the topic, 
but all the same it would be well if English writers were to avoid 
the term. How is it that none of our representative men attempt 
to make capital out of ‘“ English idealism,” although, as we know, 
they may fall into phrases, especially about the imperial mission of 
Britain which are of similar intent? One very interesting technical 
question is raised by this book. What should a lecture be? Surely 
not a closely-packed argument or monograph, with constant quota- 
tation of documents and reference to authorities? Professor Pollard 
has doubtless worked thoroughly over his notes, adding a great 
deal of material. But even so, we should surmise, the discourses 
could hardly have been so successful in delivery as they would have 
been if their accomplished author had kept in mind the limitations 
of an audience and the consequent need of broad and general 
statement. 


Cambridge 


Trial of Jessie M’Lachlan. Edited by W. Rovcueap. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

This is a new edition of Mr. Roughead’s excellent account of a 
very puzzling murder case. Few readers will doubt that the jury 
was wrong in finding Jessie M’Lachlan guilty of Jessie M’Pherson’s 
murder. She was not hung for it; and the whole course of the trial 
was subjected to a very lengthy investigation. To-day it seems 
plain enough that the local jury were more willing to believe in the 
woman’s guilt than that a respected old man, a strict Presbyterian 
and with good connections, could be guilty of sexual vice and of murder 
in a rage at being resisted. It is true that Mrs. M’Lachlan added to 
her difficulties by lying, and it cannot be regarded as certain that 
Fleming murdered Mrs. M’Pherson. If, however, the Scots law had 
made it possible to put him on his trial, and if the venue of the trial 
had been changed, as it should have been, there seems little doubt 
that the verdict would have been either “ Guilty’’ or “* Not proven. 


The Changing School. By Putir Boswoop Bautarp. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 6s. 

Towards the close of this book Dr. Ballard says: “I can well 
recall my own childish joys and sorrows—my delirious joys and my 
tragic sorrows”’; and, although he has many claims to our respect 
as one entitled to speak with authority on the principles of pedagogic, 
the fact that he has this keen remembrance of his own childhood 
is not the least of them. For the art of teaching depends primarily 
upon the teacher’s knowledge of the child mind ; and much as we 
may learn from observation in the nursery and the schoolroom, 
and from the tabulated results of experimental psychology, there ® 
no mind we can ever know as intimately as we know our own, no 
can we hope to know any child as fully as memory should enable us 
to know the child that once we were. ; ’ od 

The Changing School of which Dr. Ballard writes 1s mainly t 
elementary and secondary school, but the principles he —_ 
are fundamental principles and as much the concern of the Dean 
Christchurch himself as of the youth from the council school ~~ 
to enter the most important of professions. The earlier ane ge 
the book are devoted to discipline and theories of punishment, oe 
the conclusion Dr. Ballard arrives at is that one of the grea 
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disciplinary resources at the disposal of the teacher is the love of his 
pupils, for as he justly says: ‘‘ The efficacy of mere approval or dis- 
approval is relative to the leverage of affection on which they work.”’ 
Perhaps he does not put quite sufficient stress on the value of justice, 
for, as there is nothing which hurts young people more than injustice 
hurts them, so, failing the power to inspire affection, it may be well 
with a teacher if he is recognised by his pupils as just, even though 
he may also be stigmatised as a “‘ beast.”” The remainder of the 
book is devoted to a discussion of the various theories of education 
in the light of modern psychology, and here Dr. Ballard, although 
he favours the present tendency in education towards freedom and 
individualism, is conspicuously fair in his judgments and does not 
forget in his enthusiasm for newer methods that there were values 
in the older methods that it would be well to preserve or recover. 
Throughout Dr. Ballard argues rather than dogmatises, and his 
book is one that should be read by all who have the care of young 


people. 
Beyond Life. By James Brancu CasBeitt. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


The ‘original provocative essays,’ as the publisher calls them, 
which make up this volume can hardly fail to encourage the idea 
formed by many English critics that the author of Jurgen is, outside 
a certain limited field, a ‘“‘ fake’’ writer. Beyond Life contains ten 
chapters discussing writers and subjects old and new—Villon and 
Marlowe, chivalry and gallantry, the Greeks, the Restoration dramat- 
ists, certain contemporaries, and what not. As the publisher, again, 
expresses it, Mr. Cabell ‘‘ touches on life and letters in his own in- 
imitable style.” That style, we agree, is not imitable. A fair- 
minded English reviewer has no pleasure in saying (for Mr. Cabell 
has a special following in his own country) that even if his reflections 
and judgments were interesting, the manner of their utterance in 
this volume is extremely bad. Open anywhere and you come upon 
passages of which the following are not nearly the worst specimens: 

I imagine that my frequent references to the affairs and people 
of fled years will annoy you, since the American book-purchaser 
shies from such pedantic, and indeed from any, allusion to the past 
with that distrust peculiar to persons with criminal records. 

For the Greeks, who were nurtured among art’s masterworks, 
with much of that perturbing candour wherewith children every- 
where appraise their associates, that gracefully to prevaricate 
about mankind and human existence was art’s signal function. 

The foolish authorities of New York, some years ago, put the ban on 
Jurgen. Suppose they had not done so: would any publisher 
have thought it worth while to issue Beyond Life? The answer is 
surely in the negative. 


The Memories of Alexander Herzen. Vol. 4. ‘Translated by 
CoNnsTANCE GARNETT. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 

There are two more volumes still to come in this translation of My 
Past and Thoughis, the autobiography. which, when complete, will 
provide the English reader with a wonderfully fresh record of the 
European revolutionary movement following the Napoleonic wars. 
This volume begins in the Paris of 1848, just as the reaction has 
triumphed over the second republic, and after chapters of heart- 
rending tragedy in Herzen’s life it carries us to the London of the 
fifties. There are vivid pictures of the great European exiles—Maz- 
zini, Kossuth, Louis Blanc, Ledru-Rollin, and the rest, in the wretch- 
edness of their London existence—Herzen himself, in this strange 
and now almost forgotten world, being relatively fortunate since 
he was not without money and was absorbed in the admirable service 
of setting up in London a free Russian press. Herzen’s brilliant 
narrative gift is displayed in the latter part of the volume, where 
he tells the story of Emanuel Barthélemy, turned into a murderous 
communist by the brutality of the Paris police in the time of Louis- 
Philippe and finally hanged in London in 1855, and gives a fascinating 
account of the trial and acquittal of Dr. Simon Bernard, accused of 
complicity in Orsini’s attempt on the life of Louis Napoleon. Mrs. 
Garnett and the publishers deserve our thanks for making Herzen 
accessible in English and in the attractive small compass of the St. 
Martin’s Library. They would have enhanced our indebtedness if, 
in addition to a larger supply of notes, they had prefixed to each volume 
a brief expository essay on the events and persons of the period 
covered. 


Kelvin the Man. A biographical sketch by his niece, AGNEs GARDNER 
Kine; with an introduction by Sir DoNnaLtp MACcALisTER. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

This is an artless record of the domestic lite, the friendships, and the 
relaxations of one of the most illustrous of Victorians. It is not 
a book which an uncle could safely place in the hands of a youthful 
nephew suspected of superiority of mind. The reviewer, who belongs 
to the generation of uncles, confesses that he has read it with pleasure 
and willingly condones its occasional naivetiés. We uncles have had 
occasion to observe that abounding vivacity and vitality, such as 
Lord Kelvin seems to have displayed throughout a long life, are 
qualities as rare as they are attractive and commanding, and to con- 
template them, even at second-hand, rejoices us. Many will welcome 
Lord Kelvin’s quotation of Zechariah viii. 5 as evidence that there 
are no motor-cars in heaven; “the streets of the city shall be full 
of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 


—— 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are fairly well maintained, considering that we 
are in the full holiday season. This may be due in 
part to prospects of still cheaper money, a comparison 

of the rates obtainable in New York and London respectively 

supporting the idea of a further reduction on this side. Is it g 

mere coincidence that Uruguayan and Argentine rails have 

moved up sharply during the Prince of Wales’ visit to those 
countries ? Anyway, Buenos Ayres and Pacific has risen five 
points to 85, which is gratifying, as it has been repeatedly 
pointed out in these notes that this stock was much undervalued. 

It still is. This is the time of year that knowing people begin 

to pick up another Argentine share, viz., Piccardo, in anticipation 

of the dividend which is declared once yearly, in September or 

October. This tobacco concern has probably done even better 

than last year, and at £6 17s. 6d. and £7 10s. respectively (in 

each case under par) the ordinary and participating preference 
should be a good purchase. Rubber looks healthier than ever, 
and I look for a rising market, but some of the new promotions 
should be avoided. Steady and influential buying is in progress, 
Diamond shares are probably worth buying now on the new 
agreement, and I hear well of Consolidated of S.W. Africa at 22s, 
* * * 

Apropos of my recent note regarding Hungary, an interesting 
issue has been made in New York on behalf of that country, or 
to be more precise, for account of a number of Hungarian 
municipalities. This loan consists of $10,000,000 of 7} per cent. 
Bonds, and is made jointly by forty-eight Hungarian towns, 
the loan being a direct first charge on all the assets, present and 
future, and on all the revenues of these municipalities. The 
loan is made under Government control, and a sinking fund is 
provided sufficient to pay off the whole of the Bonds at the end 
of twenty years. More than three-quarters of the proceeds will 
be devoted to income-producing properties, the remainder being 
for schools, roads and other services. Thus does the American 
banker promote that municipal trading of which he is a deter- 
mined opponent! Some interesting particulars were given in 
America in connection with this loan. The forty-eight munici- 
palities comprise all the important towns except Buda Pesth, 
and have about 1,550,000 inhabitants. The assessed value of 
properties subject to taxation in these municipalities is about 
$217,000,000, or more than twenty-one times the amount of 
the loan, whilst the aggregate value of the municipal assets is 
put at over $100,000,000, of which $76,000,000 is income 
producing. The combining revenues are estimated at $9,000,000 
for 1925, or over nine times the annual interest and sinking fund, 
while the most important of these revenues are collected by the 
Hungarian Government, and will be paid over by it to a trustee 
for the Bondholders, appointed by the bankers. The Americans 
are somewhat sympathetic, financially speaking, to Hungary, 
as they take pride in the fact that that country is shaping so well 
under the League of Nations reconstruction scheme, at the head 
of which sits Mr. Jeremiah ee Jr., = —~y as Mor rene = 
General of the League. unga also earne eri 
approval by the fact that it funded its obligations to the United 
States over a year ago, and it may be mentioned that it has fora 
long time past been paying off British creditors and holders of 
Hungarian securities. It should be added that the Bonds were 
issued at 89, at which the yield is £8 8s. 6d. per cent. 

* * * 

To the inexperienced observer on this side, American news as 
to oil must be perplexing. One day he reads that production 
is declining and a shortage imminent ; another, that the price 
of crude oil has been reduced and that the market is depressed. 
The explanation is perhaps to be found in a letter which I have 
received from a valued American correspondent, in which he 
writes : ; 

I congratulate you on your article on Oils in the Financial Sup- 
plement of Taz New SraresMan. The boom will come, without 
doubt ; when, it is hard to say. The big companies are certainly 
doing their best to eliminate some small concerns, particularly in the 
Mid-Continent, which are a very disturbing element by continually 
changing prices, which, in turn, affects big contracts. _ Some } 
these little fellows are just now apparently — stuck with = 
hence the 25 per cent. cut in crude on the Gulf. There is not 
slightest doubt that earnings of the good companies are excellent. 

On this last point the half-yearly aoe now appearing - 

some light, and I find that four of the rger American companie 

—Marland, Phillips, Mid-Continent an Skelly—show a one 

of no less than 65 per cent. in profits as compared with 

first half of 1924, while Shell-Union, for the quarter en — 
reports a net profit of $7,049,000 against $6,103,000 for ~ 
same quarter of 1924. I repeat my view that a purchase now 
of some of the best American oils will lead to big capital appreci# 


, isfactory dividends while waiting. 
tion sooner or later, and satisfactory A. Emi Davies. 
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